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SAVING THE LITTLE FRENCH FARM 


Blanche McManus 


O longer is the battle-cry throughout 
N France for “cannons, aéroplanes 
and ammunition,” which has rung 
through the land for two years, but for 
“wheat, vegetables and fruits.” There is 
plenty of the first group now, but there is 
going to be a serious shortage in the latter 
if the remedy is not quickly applied to 
the land, and the remedy is—farm hands. 
The mighty issues still being fought out 
before Verdun are almost obliterated 
under the appalling statistics hurled in 
the face of the nation by its minister of 
agriculture, which strip to view the fact 
that the French farm, that crown jewel 
of the nation, that most perfect example 
of a scientific manipulation of the soil, 
that has been held up as a model for the 
world, is being abandoned. 

During the last year some 2,500,000 
acres of farm lands were voluntarily left 
uncultivated and returned to waste 
ground. This, too, in France, where every 
inch of arable soil was tended like a gar- 
den. Add to this the farming region that 
had to be abandoned by reason of the 
enemy’s invasion and occupation, which 
amounts to 6,000,000 acres of the most 
productive soil in France. So it is that in 
two years about 8,500,000 acres of the 
most highly cultivated and remunerative 
farm lands have been put out of commis- 
sion, a loss of about one-sixth of the 
total farming area of France. 

That the German army of invasion was 
able last year to reap enough cereals 
from French farms which it occupies to 
feed 1,000,000 of its soldiers for six 
months is regarded by the French philo- 
sophically as the fortunes of war, which 
may be retrieved any day; but it is this 
abandonment of the little farm by its own 
cultivators that is terrorizing the whole 
nation, 


FARMING THE BACKBONE OF FRANCE 


Agriculture is the backbone of every 
country, but for France it is the entire 
structure, for the reason that the fields 
of France are parceled out among the 
people more equally than those of any 
other land. The popular belief is that 
rural France of small farms was created 
by simply slicing up the confiscated 
estates of the aristocracy after the French 
Revolution, and handing the pieces out 
to the peasants. 

As a matter of fact the little French 
farm of the peasant proprietor was born 
about 900 years ago, when the wave of 
religious fervor that swept over France 
at the time of the Crusades caused the 
feudal landholders of that time to eman- 
cipate their serfs, for the good of their 
souls, and sell them small parcels of their 
estates as their ransom. Even at the time 
of the Revolution a fourth part of the 
farming lands of France was owned by 
the peasants. 

To possess a tangible morsel of this 
I'rance that they worship is the ruling 
ambition of every French man and 
woman; in their love for the soil is rooted 


their passionate love for their country. 
Their first investment is in land, and the 
ownership of the tiniest bit of a farm 
carries with it a distinction greater even 
than the possession of money. 

So it is that the little French farm of 
but a few acres, self-contained, worked 
solely by the labor of its owner, and his 
family, or at most with the assistance of 
an occasional day laborer, represents 
three-fourths of the agricultural interests 
of France. Two out of every three men 
fighting today in the French army are 
agriculturists, while the many minutely 
divided ramifications of agricultural ac- 
tivity constitute the greater part of 
French economic industry, and have en- 
abled the country, up to now, not only to 
be practically self-supporting in what 
comes off of the land, but to be also the 
largest exporter of farm produce of any 
European country, all of it, too, in the de 
luxe class, particularly early vegetables, 
and espalier and glass-forced fruits. 

France is the vegetable garden of 
England, the dairy of Spain and Italy, 
the orchard of Switzerland, was the green- 
house of Germany, and is the chief wine 
cellar of the world. Even last year, in 
spite of the tremendous drain made by 
the two great armies quartered on the 
farms’ resources, French exports of food- 
stuffs amounted to nearly $120,000,000. 
And this from little farms that average 
in size less than 10 acres, cultivated large- 
ly by hand with a short-handled hoe and 
an old-time scythe. 

The French success with the farm lies 
in petting the soil constantly, feeding it 
with the richest of fertilizers, and in a 
versatility of crops. The peasant makes 
of his field a patchwork quilt of all colors, 
crimson clover, golden colza, sky-blue flax, 
white buckwheat, emerald hemp, silvery 
oats, and gets every shade of green in 
with wheat, rye, American corn, mustard 
and even grapes, all flourishing on a tiny 
farm of five or six acres, bothered with 
no fences, whose boundaries are simply 


‘ marked with small white stones placed at 


the corners, 


THE DECLINE OF THE FARM 


But for four seasons the petting of the 
little farm has been steadily growing 
feebler and its rations smaller, which 
means that it is growing horribly thin and 
even grassy, and its bright, multicolored 
patchwork quilt has shrunken so that in 
many cases it does not even cover it. The 
last harvest shows in the cereal crops 
alone a deficit of 10 per cent. The wine 
crop, the third most important revenue 
from land, fell off last year one-fourth. 
In the first 12 months of war $200,000,000 
worth of produce usually grown on French 
farms had to be purchased outside of the 
country. 

The nation now faces the disquieting 
news that double this amount may have to 


be purchased abroad this year, that should 
have been raised on home soil to the 
benefit of their own farmers. There is 
nothing that the French hate so much as 
to see their money spent outside of the 
country. Thoroughly aroused now to do 
battle for the land, from all parts of 
France and from all political parties 
comes the demand for a national defense 
of the farm. 


MELINE TO THE RESCUE 


This plan of a national defense for the 
French farm Monsieur Méline, French 
minister of agriculture, framed up in one 
of the most surprising and radical of bills 
ever introduced into the French parlia- 
ment, for requisitioning the abandoned 
farms, which is a near approach to the 
socialistic dream of government owned 
land cultivated in common. 

Monsieur Méline is a practical farmer; 
has spent, too, his political life in the 
farmers’ cause. He won fame 30 years 
ago, when he held the same portfolio in 
the French cabinet that he does today, by 
creating what no other country possesses, 
an official decoration known as the Mérite 
Agricole, a medal worn on a red and 
green ribbon, given for prowess in the real 
field to both men and women farmers of 
France, which is the French agriculturist’s 
Legion of Honor. 

Since he came into office a year ago he 
has been vigorously grappling with the 
agricultural deficit, and though his pro- 
jected measures for saving the little farm 
met with a storm of opposition by those 
who see in it the liberty of the soil being 
endangered, the main provisions of the 
bill were adopted. 

The result is that the owner of aban- 
doned farm lands at the front, who may 
be in the midst of hotly disputing a trench 
or directing a withering artillery fire on 
the enemy, or otherwise occupied in sav- 
ing his country, may receive a registered 
letter from the mayor of his home town 
commanding him to put his abandoned 
fields again under cultivation. If inside 
of 15 days the delinquent farmer cannot 
give a and sufficient reason why it is 
impossible for him to do this, his aban- 
doned farm land will be requisitioned and 
cultivated by a local agricultural com- 
mittee under the direction of the mayor 
and two councilors, and at the expense 
of the community. 

A point worth noting is that it is as- 
sumed that all municipal authorities know 
how to run a farm, and, it being France, 
the chances are that they do. Any profits 
that may remain after expenses are paid 
revert to the owner, provided—and here 
is the hitch—that his reason for having 
allowed his fields to lie fallow is consid- 
ered a valid one. 

That the farmer himself has _ been 
requisitioned for military service, together 
with his farm animals, wagons, machinery, 


tools and even fertilizers (now used in 
the making of ammunition) ; that he may 
be dangerously wounded, a prisoner of 
war, or even have been killed on the field 
of battle—would not seem a sufficient 
excuse, according to the interpretation of 
the law, why his suffering farm should 
not now be requisitioned for the good of 
the community. 


HOW THE FARMERS FEEL 

It is easy to foresee that this commend- 
able effort on the part of the government 
to save the abandoned farm will have for 
its principal result the turning of rural 
France into a hornets’ nest of local ani- 
mosities. For neighbors to take posses- 
sion of an absent man’s farm and farm 
material by compulsion, and manage it 
under the critical, or more probably hos- 
tile, eyes of his wife and children, will not 
prove an agreeable or easy occupation. 

Doubtless the French farmer wishes 
that he could enlarge rather than retrench 
his farming activities, with the prices of 
most farm produce on an average one- 
third higher than before the war. Those 
who can take advantage of the war boom 
in foodstuffs are reaping golden harvests. 
For example, in the rich dairy farm re- 
gion of Normandy, in which are situated © 
the principal bases.of the English army 
in France, owing to fabulous profits, land 
values, unchanged for centuries, have 
risen to speculative heights. 

The fact is that this abandonment of 
the farm is simply automatic, rendered so 
by the French military system which has 
progressively denuded the land of men 
workers until last spring saw an absolute 
famine in farm labor. Summoning the 
farmer to farm, requisitioning the elds, 
both are impotent measures unless the 
laborer can be supplied. Farm hands 
can alone assure the crops. Thus it is 
that, having mobilized an army of fighters 
and then an army of makers of ammuni- 
tion, the French government is forced to 
mobilize an army of farm workers, by far 
the most difficult task of the three. 


THE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 

This arduous duty has been intrusted 
to a committee, working under the direc- 
tion of the ministry of agriculture and in 
co-operation with the various agricultural 
syndicates, known as the “Central Office 
for the Recruiting of Farm Labor.” Its 
offices are installed in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, nor is this inappropriate, 
since the French National Agricultural 
Association has recently been promoted 
into the more chic “Académie d’ Agricul- 
ture Francaise to take rank with the 
other famous French académies of arts 
and sciences. 

The committee on recruiting farm hands 
is finding it both an art and a science 
difficult of achievement to restock labor- 
depleted farms. Its offices act as a clear- 
ing-house for the demands of both labor- 
ers and farmers. It is the headquarters 
at which farm hands are assembled, classi- 
fied and distributed throughout the coun- 
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Summoning the erstwhile farmer back to the land, a 
registered letter being delivered to him in the trenches. 
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“Three musketeers of the trenches,” with an officer, 
setting out for the farm. 






“Permissionnaires” getting their 15-day leaves to go back 
and cultivate the land between battles. 
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A military scarecrow set up to draw the enemy’s fire 
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try, with the assistance of its branches in 
certain important farming centers, ac- 
cording to the demands of the various 
regions. But the returns after a year of 
work have been slim. The enlistment has 
been about one-fifth of the number of 
workers which it had hoped to enroll. 

It has five sources of supply to tap,— 
civil workers, imported laborers, refugees, 
prisoners of war and, lastly, the “permis- 
sionaire,” or soldier-farmer. The recruit- 
ing committee’s first disillusionment was 
caused by the deflection of workers who 
remained on the farms, notably among 
the women. The French peasant woman 
is a power to be reckoned with in her 
country’s farming industry. She works 
side by side in the fields with her men, 
and does work of equal value. War has 
proved her worth to the soil. 


THE CIVIL WORKERS 


It was through the heroic devotion and 
prodigies of work done by the women of 
the farms that the crops of France so 
far have been saved, but on them, too, has 
devolved much of the responsibility of the 
abandonment of the farm, especially 
among the day laborer class who, with the 
husband taken care of at the front and 
drawing themselves the government pen- 
sion, allotted to the families of all sol- 
diers whose income is under $600 a year, 
of 25 cents a day and 10 cents for each 
child, are better off financially than be- 
fore, and are taking life easily and letting 
the farm go to waste. 

The men day laborers and the small 
farmers alike have been drawn to the 
towns and cities by the high wages paid 
in military workshops. Such is the scar- 
city of workers in this class that farm 
wages, which usually run from 30 to 75 
cents a day, have nearly doubled, and 
among the experts the unprecedented 
wage of $2 a day is demanded. 


THE REFUGEES 


The Recruiting Office of Farm Labor 
experienced its second disappointment in 
the refugees, on whom they had based 
great expectations, owing to the hundreds 
of thousands that the invasion of northern 
France and Belgium had forced into the 
nation’s midst. It was particularly jubi- 
lant over having the Belgian agricultural 
workers in numbers to help out the farm- 
ing crisis, especially as the French farmer 
has always been accustomed to depend 
upon the yearly co-operation of the farm 
hands from across the Belgian frontier. 

Previous to the war they came by the 
thousands; whole families would tempo- 
rarily emigrate and live in colonies, work- 
ing at important periods of the farming 
year on the great beet root and cereal 
farms of northern France, where the 
farmers welcomed them as the best of 
farm hands and the most pugnacious, 
working from dawn to dark, never having 
to be pushed, their needs most elementary, 
their one demand being for a strong in- 
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fusion of coffee mixed with chicory, 
which they drink at intervals during their 
work. 

While some Belgian agricultural re- 
cruits may be seen clattering about the 
truck farms around Paris in enormous 
sabots of a peculiar make, wearing baggy 
corduroy clothes and high visored caps, 
carrying all their worldly possessions in a 
big blue and white check double “bissac” 
slung over their shoulders, on the whole 
there has been a singular deficit in this 
farm volunteer class. 

Neither have the refugees from the in- 
vaded farming belt of France itself been 
rushing in any great numbers to enlist 
under the “Saving the Farm” flag, as was 
hoped. Truth to tell, the French work- 
man is difficult to transplant, even in his 
own country. Moving him from his farm 
to one a few miles away is equivalent to 
an exile to a strange. land, hence the 
refugee farm hand’s efficiency is found 
to fall off woefully when set to work out- 
side of his own habitat. 

One factor in making slackers of refu- 
gees is the daily pension of 1 franc 50 
eentimes which the French government 
grants to every refugee, foreign or native; 
and though the recruiting office has diplo- 
matically and widely advertised that 
farm volunteers will still draw their pen- 
sions, the feeling among refugees is that 
the nation owes them a living without 
their having to work for one, which atti- 
tude has made the saviors of the little 
farm rather sore, so much so that there is 
an agitation to lop off the pensions of 
non-workers. 

Some colonies of refugee Serbians and 
Montenegrins -have been successfully 
grafted onto the almond and olive farms 
of the French Mediterranean coast, where 
the climate and conditions of life are not 
so different from those of their own land. 
The Serbs, being entirely a nation of 
small farmers themselves, are quickly 
adapted to the French agricultural 
régime, and are becoming popular with 
the warm-hearted farmers of the south. 


IMPORTING FOREIGN LABOR 


A third setback was experienced by the 
central committee in trying to round up 
the country’s usual supply of imported 
farm hands. In normal times French 
fields are largely cultivated by labor 
from the neighboring countries, as this 
very system of the peasant-proprietor 
results in a dearth of French day labor- 
ers. All the big region of orange and 
flower farms of the Riviera was cultivat- 
ed by imported Italians, while the Swiss 
used to swarm over into the French Al- 
pine region to help gather in the hay 
crops. ‘The military needs of their own 
countries are now keeping most of these 
at home. 

The distracted recruiting office then 
saw in Spain the only open door by which 
to introduce foreign labor. Spaniards 


have long been in the habit of flocking 


Farming in the war zone, 
variety to the usually monotonous routine of the farm. 


amid bursting shells, gives 


over to work in the great southern wine- 
producing regions of France, and all 
efforts were bent to intensifying this mi- 
gration. The Spanish government willing- 
ly co-operated, Spanish railways gave 
free transportation, three recruiting offices 
were established along the ranco- 
Spanish frontier where free passports 
were issued, and workers were passed into 
France without formalities. 

But Spain happens to be a haven of 
refuge for subjects of the Central Pow- 
ers banished from belligerent countries; 
also the Carlist party is strongly Ger- 
manophile, and together they managed to 
spread the report that all this recruiting 
for French farms was but a ruse to get 
Spaniards into France and then force 
them to enlist in the French army. This 
stirred up no end of trouble in rural dis- 
tricts, where the peasants, illiterate and 
utterly ignorant of the affairs of the 
world, treated the French recruiters after 
farm hands with open hostility. A num- 


‘ber were handled roughly, some even 


thrown into jail, and it took a process of 
law and the intervention of the French 
ambassador at Madrid to get them re- 
leased and safely back home. 

About this time a bright and patriotic 
idea came to the central committee at 
Paris. Why not import farm hands from 
their own colonies? In French Cochin- 
China there were some 2,250,000 inhabi- 
tants to draw from, and the same number 
in Madagascar. Some little French China- 
men had already drifted over and proved 
useful; besides, there was all of North 
Africa close at hand. Algerian soldiers 
had fought well in the French army; why 
not Algerian farmers for French fields? 


THE THOUSAND KABYLES 


Thereupon a mission was sent over to 
enlist a number of the Kabyles, the native 
farmers of Algeria who cultivate the 
great arable plateau which stretches from 
the Mediterranean coast to the desert of 
Sahara. A trial colony of 1,000 of the 
hardy little brown men was brought over 
to Marseilles, where they were welcomed 
graciously by the municipal authorities, 
who, however, found themselves with a 
thousand Kabyles on their hands, appar- 
ently to entertain for an indefinite period, 
as all the heads of the French depart- 
ments refused to take the responsibility 
of introducing the wild men of Africa 
into the rural communities of their dis- 
tricts. 

At last the Department of the Eure-et- 
Loir, in mid-France, in which lies the 
great wheat plain of Beauce, the granary 
of France, suffering a deficit of 70 per 
cent in farm workers, consented to t 
the new labor. The thousand little brown 
Kabyles were installed in bands in vari- 
ous farming centers, and contracted out 
to the farmers on demand, and for the 
first time the red fez was seen in the 
fields of France. The little bronzed 
men proved. intelligent, gentle, and, 
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Even the horses grow accustomed to the humor of 
* occasional shells. 


though accustomed to scratching the 
earth with a primitive wooden plow 
drawn by a camel, they quickly learned 
more modern farming methods, and 
proved ideal workers. 

Kabyle farm colonies are housed in 
tents, as in their native land; they pre- 
pare their own food, and cook the tradi- 
tional “couscouss” dish of the desert, 
gypsy fashion, in a big kettle in the field; 
flocks of goats are provided to furnish 
milk and cheese, their principal diet. A 
temporary mosque was erected, and the 
unusual sight is seen in France of a 
laborer stopping work to spread his 
prayer carpet in the midst of the fields 
on which to offer up his five sets of daily 
prayer, according to the Mohammedan 
ritual. The colonies are policed with 
native police called “cavaliers,” who also 
act as interpreters. ; 

The Kabyle farm hand is paid about 90 
cents a day without food, about 60 cents 
when food is furnished, plus $6, the price 
of the trip over. This year the importa- 
tion of native North Africans, including 
Moroccans, is planned on a large scale. 
As many as 50,000 are being dickered for, 
their engagement contract carrying with 
it an insurance policy, a working-man’s 
pension as well as a bonus on the yield of 
the crop harvested, but only wages of 40 
cents a day. As the Kabyle is the can- 
niest of oriental bargainers, it is feared 
that he is holding out for higher prices in 
spite of the inducements offered, for the 
recruiting of native farm hands is not as 
active as was expected in this quarter. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Prisoners of war have been utilized on 
the farms only to the extent of about 
4,000 in all, nor has their success been so 
marked in agriculture as in other kinds 
of work. The proportion of prisoners 
available for farmwork is relatively small, 
just as the proportion of agricultural 
workers in Germany is much smaller than 
in France. Much of their lack of success 
has been due to laughable mistakes, mad 
often through the prisoner’s own eager- 
ness to enjoy the comparative liberty of a 
worker. They will falsely list themselves 
as agricultural laborers, and then thx 
farmer who takes them finds that his farm 
hands are lawyers, doctors and shop- 
keepers. 

It is difficult, also, to get the French 
peasants to work with them, as the bitter 
est feeling in France against the enemy is 
evinced in the country districts. It is 
only the large proprietors, in any case, 
who can afford to employ them, as the) 
must be worked in gangs of 20, guarde:! 
by two French soldiers, and the averag: 
little French farm can only afford to 
take on an extra hand or two. 

The prisoners of war, when hired ou! 
for farmwork, are paid 30 cents for a da 
of 10 hours, and fed and lodged. It i. 
optional with themselves to work another 

(Continued on page 684.) 





An expert nurseryman ig wanted, and a gallant cavalry- 
man turns up who, before the war, worked only 


on a beet-root farm, 


The whole farm stops work to gather round the “per- 
missionnaire” while he tells of his great 


deeds against the enemy. 


A “grower of fine wines applies to military headquarters 
for expert vine dressers, and two plain 


potato-diggers turn up. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

A short presidential message is appro- 
priate to a short session of Congress, and 
nothing could have been: more concise or 
to the point than the message delivered 
by President Wilson on December 5. 
What he did not say was quite as signifi- 
cant as what he did; and his absolute 
silence regarding the present cost of 
necessities, and specifically concerning an 
embargo on foodstuffs, or any similar 
expedient, ought to convince the agitators 
that they are not likely to get much satis- 
faction out of Congress just now. 

The President knows that neither a 
short wheat crop nor food prices inflated 
hy the fact that half the world is at war 
can be legislated away. He knows, too, 
that if Congress is let loose on these mat- 
ters, the inevitable deluge of debate will 
destroy all chance of getting through the 
necessary business. rtain things can 
and must be done within the limited time 
afforded by the short session, and these 
matters must not be endangered by an 
orgy of talk. President Wilson set Con- 
gress an admirable example by not so 
much as mentioning the embargo ques- 
tion; he gave not the slightest encour- 
agement to those legislators who, to gain 
credit with their constituents or to gratify 
their war prejudices, want to waste time 
that is so urgently needed for other 
purposes, 

One legislative problem, and one only, 
absolutely demands immediate considera- 
tion and solution. The status of the na- 
tion’s carriers, thrown into confusion by 
the proposed strike of the railway broth- 
erhoods and the measures hastily adopted 
to prevent that strike, must be settled 
without delay. Nearly the whole of the 
President’s message concerns this matter, 
the vital “a being contained in a single 
paragraph. The President urgently 
recommends “an amendment of the ex- 
isting federal, statute which provides for 
the mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion of such controversies as the present 
hy adding to it a provision that, in case 
the methods of accommodation now pro- 
vided for should fail, a full public inves- 
tigation of the merits of every such dis- 
pute shall be instituted and completed 
hefore a strike or lockout may lawfully 
he attempted.” 

‘To the millers this message should come 
as a definite relief and encouragement. 
It means that Congress will devote most 
of its time to preventing a future tie-up 
of national -transportation, one of the 
greatest dangers to which the milling in- 
dustry could conceivably be exposed. It 
means, furthermore, that the Presiderit 
will discourage every attempt to waste 
time over erratic special legislation. 





THE ULTIMATE INTENT 

The federal district court of New York 
recently decided that the Corn Products 
teSning Company was an unlawful com- 
bination, and its decree provided that this 
corporation should be dissolved in.such a 
way as to make it forever subject to 
competition and in harmony with the pro- 
visions of the Sherman law. 

Judge Hand’s decision set forth that 
the company, as originally organized, was 
aid is now a combination in restraint of 
trade and commerce, and that it sought 
to monopolize the trade in starch, glucose 
and grape sugar made with corn and its 
derivatives. ‘The defendant corporation 
announced that it would carry the case to 
the Supreme Court. This appeal will 
stop all proceedings for the restoration 
of competition until the decision of the 
highest tribunal is given. 

This company has a capital of eighty 
million dollars, and, whatever its technical 
defense may be, it practically controls 
the industry in which it operates. Its 
representatives insist that there is no 
combination in restraint of trade, for the 
reason that there could not be any cor- 
poration control of corn, and it could 
easily be .proved that the other two fea- 
tures needed to establish a trust, favor- 
able railroad rates and the control of 
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patents, did not exist. Their contention 
was that the company merely tried to en- 
large the consumption of its various prod- 
ucts, and to this end it had spent more 
than five million dollars in advertising in 
one year. 

With the operation of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company within the legiti- 
mate limits of its own industry, the mill- 
ing trade is not concerned. It may or 
may not be a trust coming under the pro- 
hibition of the Sherman act. This is for 
the courts to decide, and thus far their 
decision is adverse to the company. 

The milling trade is concerned, and 
very deeply concerned, however, when 
this — and powerful corporation sets 
its machinery to work for the purpose of 
making flour-milling an annex to the in- 
dustry it controls, and, in order to do so, 
proposes to pass a law legalizing flour 
adulteration. 

When, by such powers of persuasion as 
a om gpd with eighty million dollars of 
capital may easily bring to bear, it se- 
cures as its persistent champion a mem- 
ber of Congress, and deliberately goes to 
work to force millers to mix corn starch 
with wheat flour by influencing legislation 
favorable to its plans to enlarge and in- 
deed compel consumption of its products, 
it needs no court decision to convince 
those whose future prosperity and integ- 
rity are thus imperiled that a company 
of this magnitude, power and disposition 
: a very dangerous element in industrial 
ife. 

This is particularly so when there are 
no trusts or corporations of similar 
strength in the industry which it proposes 
to invade and destroy, and its determined 
and persistent attacks can only be resist- 
ed by a few individual companies, com- 
 speraaget A weak in resources, with no 
arge amount of money available for de- 
fensive purposes, their inherent right to 
preserve the purity of their product being 
their chief defense. 

Had the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany been successful in its strong efforts 
to repeal the mixed-flour law, thereby 
permitting the free use of corn starch in 
flour-milling, competition would neces- 
sarily have led to the enormous use in 
flour-making of the product of which it 
has a practical monopoly. In.time this 
would have resulted in the milling trade’s 
being controlled, or at least dominated, 
by this corporation, and the gradual but 
certain elimination of the independent 
miller who now produces the wheat flour 
made in this country, under conditions of 
intense competition highly . beneficial to 
the consumer. 

This very great danger may not have 
been clear to the millers who thus far 
have successfully defended their product 
from forced adulteration; they saw only 
the immediate evi] to which they were 
exposed, and gave little thought to the 
ultimate and more serious result which 
would happen once corn starch was legally 
legitimatized as an ingredient of wheat 
flour: that of becoming mere agencies of 
consumption for the great corn corpora- 
tion and therefore its helpless vassals, 
until such time as it saw fit to supplant 
their activities with greater and more 
powerful manufacturing plants of its 
own for the production of wheat flour 
blended with corn starch. 

It is perfectly obvious that, should corn 
starch or corn flour be given the oppor- 
tunity sought by their makers through 
action of Congress, the ultimate effect 
would be their control of the milling trade 
and, consequently, the subordination and 
elimination of independent, competitive 
flour-milling. 

This aspect of the matter deserves the 
consideration of the flour-milling indus- 
try. In opposing the adulteration of 
wheat flour with corn starch, it is not 
only defending the purity of its product, 
but it is defending its independence and 
individuality, which, after all, is the great 
distinction of this trade. Almost alone 
among American industries, it is not con- 
trolled or dominated by trusts, trust 


methods, combinations or corporations 
with huge capital. It is a distinction to 
be proud of, and to be preserved at all 
costs 


A realization of this very real and 
grave danger—that of making flour-mill- 
ing tributary to corn-milling, practically 
controlled by one company—should ani- 
mate all millers to a more stubborn and 
resolute defense of their right to main- 
tain the purity of their product, when 
next it is assailed, as doubtless it will be 
as soon as the Corn Products Refining 
Company sees fit to renew its efforts to 
have the mixed-flour law repealed. 

The decision of the federal court de- 
claring this great corporation to be a 
trust, and ordering its dissolution, will be 
regarded with great satisfaction by the 
flour-milling sindustry. Experience with 
this company in its arrogant determina- 
tion to force its corn starch into con- 
sumption through the agency of unwilling 
and protesting wheat millers has given 
the milling industry a taste of trust meth- 
ods which leads it to.coincide in the opin- 
ion of Judge Hand, and to hope that his 
decision may be confirmed by the Supreme 
Court. 

Meantime, it will not do to trust im- 
plicitly for protection against future at- 
tacks to court decisions. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety. Flour millers must 
be prepared, when the next assault oc- 
curs, to go to Washington in force, 
resolved to show up clearly the underly- 
ing meaning of this determined attempt, 
backed by unlimited capital, to compel 
the adulteration of wheat flour with corn 
starch. 


BITING THE STICK 

On the first of next January the alder- 
men of Toronto, Canada, will be up for 
re-election. Meantime, a strong play to 
the galleries on their part is in order, 
and if it can be made for the ostensible 
benefit of the dear public, and at the 
expense of the bakers, who are numeri- 
cally inconsiderable in politics, it may 
prove effective. 

Therefore several of these astute alder- 
men are moving for a large deputation 
of citizens, led by the council, to seek 
an appointment with the provincial gov- 
ernment with a view to securing for the 
municipality power and authority to buy 
flour in large quantities and sell it to the 
citizens at wholesale prices. 

One alderman cited an instance where 
a housewife had reduced her bread bill 
fifty per cent by baking her own bread. 
He argued from this that, if measures 
were taken to keep the price of flour 
down, others could do likewise. The 
mayor, however, pointed out that if the 
city went into the open market and 
bought large quantities of flour, the price 
would be raised automatically. This 
thought did not seem to have penetrated 
the rather thick skulls of the aldermen. 

It does not seem to have occurred to 
them, either, that if the municipality 
bought a large quantity of flour at pres- 
ent high prices, and undertook to sell it 
to citizens at retail, thereby going into 
the flour business, it would necessarily 
be obliged to take the natural risks of 
this business, and if flour declined in 
price, it would be compelled to meet 
competition and suffer a loss. This con- 
tingency might be worthy of considera- 
tion, unless the aldermen propose to sup- 
plement the proposed purchase by the 
passage of a law compelling citizens 
to buy exclusively from the municipality 
at its fixed price. 

Such a proposal as that being serious- 
ly considered in Toronto is, of course, a 
self-evident absurdity, but it is no more 
ridiculous than the innumerable plans 
being suggested and advocated in vari- 
ous American cities to reduce the price 
of bread to the consumer by arbitrary 
municipal action. 

All such proposals spring from ill- 
balanced brains unable to understand the 
underlying cause of the advance, the re- 


sponsibility for which does not rest upon‘ 


any one link in the chain which conveys 
the wheat from the fields to the mill, 
thence to the baker, and so to the con- 
sumer. The owners of these one-sided 
thinking machines seek some middleman 
upon whom to fix the blame for a local 
situation due to world-wide conditions, 
in which nature and war are the deter- 
mining factors. 

They attempt to correct the fault, not 
at its source, over, which they have no 
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control, but at the point where it directly 
affects them and where they can exercise 
their genius for futile mischief-making 
between the baker and his customer, 
thereby to gain credit for themselves, if 
not to remedy the situation. They are 
like the foolish dog which, in an excess 
of fury, bites the stick that hits him, 
regardless of the arm that wields it, or 
the man who directs the arm. 

If the city of Toronto, or any other 
municipality, desires to intervene between 
high-priced bread and those who pay for 
it, with a view effectively to control and 
regulate prices on a basis that will be 
satisfactory to consumers, and conse- 
quently less than the present cost of pro- 
duction, it must be prepared to put 
through a programme of activity far 
more extended and elaborate than the 
simple procedure of buying at wholesale 
and selling at retail. This may involve 
an enormous expense, and possibly entail 
a very heavy loss, but there is no use 
biting the stick; to remedy the situation 
it is necessary to go further and control 
the animating cause. 

All that it is necessary for Toronto to 
do is, first, to build a bakery large 
enough to produce a sufficient amount 
of bread to supply the population. As 
this would leave the city at the mercy of 
the wicked miller, the next necessary step 
would be the erection of a flour mill with 
enough capacity to supply the municipal 
bakery. However, as a flour mill with- 
out wheat to grind is a useless enter- 
prise, the city would be obliged to build 
sufficient elevator capacity to hold the 
wheat needed to run the mill. 

With a municipal bakery, flour mill 
and elevator system, the city would be 
well on the road to independence of 
bread supply, but not quite there; some- 
thing more would be required—to get 
the wheat with which to fill the elevators. 
Farmers are just as wicked as millers 
when it comes to expecting a fair com- 
pensation for their labors; therefore mu- 
nicipal farming is essential to the suc- 
cess of the plan. Wheat-raising land 
should be bought equal in area and fer- 
tility to the crop required to produce 
the flour needed to supply the municipal 
bakery. Laborers should be hired to 
plant, raise and harvest this wheat; a 
mere detail, but somewhat important. 

Lastly, a municipal railway should be 
constructed to carry the wheat from the 
fields to the elevators and mill. It would 
never do to leave the success of the whole 
system to the mercy of existing railways, 
notoriously exorbitant in their freight 
charges. This should, of course, be op- 
erated by a employees. 

Thus equipped, the city of Toronto 
would be in a position to defy all the 
wicked persons. who are supposed to be 
in league to force its citizens to pay a 
higher price for their bread. All that 
would remain to be done would be favor- 
ably to influence nature to produce a 
satisfactory crop by sending the right 
kind of weather, and to see to it that 
the military power did not grab the wheat 
when it was harvested; but no doubt the 
aldermen of Toronto could be relied upon 
to attend to this. 

By the time this somewhat elaborate 
and costly system of civic protection 
against excessive prices was perfected 
and ready for operation, at an invest- - 
ment of a billion or more dollars, it is 
true that the war might. be over, the 
price of wheat might have declined to 
less than half its present value, and the 
need for such a system no longer exist, 
but this need not bs a deterrent consid- 
eration. Canada, in the past, has not 
been entirely free of expensive enter- 
prises hardly less Utopian than this com- 
prehensive proposal. 

At any rate, half-way methods are 
worthless and wasteful, and if a munici- 
pality really desires to reform existing 
conditions and establish them on @ truly 
co-operative basis, it should not be con- 
tent to stop short of the ultimate source 
of supply. It should do away with indi- 
vidual bakers, millers, elevator operators, 
railways, land ownership and laborers, 
and substitute a consistent and thorou 
communal system, reaching from _ the 
wheatfields to the citizen’s bread-box. 
Such proposals were in vogue and re- 
ceived considerable public support in 
France during the period of the French 


* Revolution, but history does not record 


that they were successful in reducing the 
price of bread. 
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CONGRESS AND EMBARGO 


Attitude of Various Leaders as Short Session 
Opens—Embargo Has Little 
Chance of Success 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—At opening session of Con- 
gress on Monday, Congressman Fitz- 
gerald, of New York, introduced three 
bills relating to food products, one for a 
food export embargo, another authorizing 
the President to impose a general em- 
bargo, and a third to reduce parcel post 
rates on foods. 

Other congressmen introduced bills 
along similar lines, all of which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The committee will meet Fri- 
day of this week to arrange its pro- 
gramme for the session. 


Wasurineoton, D. C., Dec. 4.—There is 
every reason to believe that the short 
session of Congress, which opens this 
week and will adjourn March 4, will be 
a busy one. In addition to enacting into 
law various recommendations of the 
President, some time may be expended 
in consideration of bills proposing an 
embargo on foodstuffs, and other meth- 
ods of reducing the high cost of living. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is determined to urge 
the passage of his embargo bill, notwith- 


standing the opposition that has arisen’ 


from various sources. He expresses him- 
self as believing that innumerable inves- 
tigations will accomplish nothing, and 
says: “I am actuated by a desire to 
afford the people some relief from in- 
tolerant conditions, and I believe it will 
soon be apparent that the only effective 
remedy will be the proposed embargo.” 

Speaker Champ Clark, who returned to 
Washington a few days ago, expressed 
himself as of the belief that somewhere 
there is a conspiracy to raise the prices 
of certain articles of food, but he is in 
doubt as to whether an embargo bill can 
be passed by Congress. “At best,” says 
the Speaker, “the embargo would be but 
a partial solution of the problem, because 
there are many elements entering into it. 
To my mind, the main cause of the in- 
crease is the fact that such a large part 
of the population is moving into the 
cities.” : 

MR. CANNON’S VIEWS 


“Uncle Joe” Cannon, former speaker 
of the House, is on the ground, as lively 
as when he first entered Congress. He 
has his views on the embargo, and states 
them in his characteristic manner. When 
asked, “Are you in favor of an em- 
bargo?” he replied, “No. A general em- 
bargo would be as bad as the advent of 
the Democratic administration four years 
ago. Mr. Fitzgerald wants an embargo 
on all foodstuffs. The Speaker wants 
an embargo on veal, to let the calves 
grow to maturity and become productive. 
I suppose some one else will demand an 
embargo on lamb chops, spring chickens 
and virgin eggs, to carry out the princi- 
ple advocated by Speaker Clark. But 
any kind of an embargo six months ago 
would have caused our war prosperity 
to collapse. 

“IT sympathize with ‘Fitz,’ but he has 
assumed the task of Sisyphus, who was 
condemned eternally to roll the stone up 
the mountain. ‘Fitz’ will have to roll 
his embargo stone eternally to prevent 
it from rolling over his party. An em- 
bargo on any American production would 
cause the whole structure on which the 
Democrats won the election to collapse.” 


SUSPECTS A “FOOD TRUST” 


A leading Democrat who will oppose 
the embargo is Representative William 
P. Borland, of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Borland was active during the last ses- 
sion in urging an investigation into the 
price of certain food products, especially 
meats, and he is of the opinion that 
there is at the present time a food trust, 
which is responsible for high prices. He 
announces that it is his determination to 
urge the investigation of the so-called 
trust, either by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or by a special joint congres- 
sional committee. 

As to an embargo, Mr. Borland says: 
“We have tried embargoes before, and 
they have never been successful. At best 
they are only temporarily expedient, and 
always they are exceedingly dangerous. 
The inevitable effect of an embargo is to 
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cut production, while high prices stimu- 
late production, and, above all things, 
production must be increased.” 


STARTING THE DEBATE 


The first formal request for an em- 
bargo on foodstuffs will be placed in the 
Speaker’s “hopper” by Representative 
Britten, of Chicago, who brings with him 
resolutions passed by the Chicago Bakers’ 
and Millers’ Technical Club, as follows: 

“The European war has not only emp- 
tied our warehouses and granaries, but 
has caused and is causing continuous in- 
crease in the price of foodstuffs. The 
crops of the, United States for the year 
1916 were small as compared with the 
crops of 1914 and 1915. With our in- 
crease in population we have not now on 
hand the supply of grains necessary and 
customary to carry to guard against fam- 
ine which might be produced by a failure 
or partial failure of crops this coming 
year. In our opinion it is ill-advised to 
permit the supplies produced by the peo- 
ple of this country to be exported, and 
thereby deprive our own people of the 
necessities of life. It is the duty of the 
nation, in the first instance, to provide 
for and protect its own people.” 

Ricwarp B, Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Declining, and Market Unsettled— 
Mills Busy on Unfilled Orders— 
Millfeed Dull 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—The stock flour 
in Boston Dec. 1 for domestic use was 
35,000 bbls, compared with 33,000 Nov. 1 
and 43,000 a year ago. Demand is slow. 
Minneapolis patents are openly quoted at 
$9.40, but were quietly offered Monday at 
$9.10@9.20, in wood. Spring country 
patents, $8.90@9.15, in wood; special short 
patents, $9.75@10, in wood. Kansas pat- 
ents, in sacks, $8.50@9, with cut-straights 
$8.20@8.30. Millfeed dull, and 25@50c 
lower per ton. Mild weather curtails the 


demand. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Cuicaco, Ixt., Dec. 5.—Flour values 
have declined again, and it is possible 
today to purchase southwestern 95 per 
cent patents at $8@8.25, jute. Full pat- 
ents from the Southwest are firm at 
$8.40@8.65. Northwestern patents, $8.50 
@9, jute. Clears continue plentiful, with 
light demand. There is very little trade 
at present in any grade of flour. 

C, H. CHatren. 


Toronto, Ont., Dec, 5.—Manitoba mills 
reduced flour 30¢ bbl today, and advanced 
millfeed $1 ton. Mill stocks are low, and 
trade active. Considerable flour is sell- 
ing for shipment to Britain on basis of 
76 per cent extraction, buyers taking risk. 
Heavy sales of oatmeal to Great Britain 
have been made by Canadian mills. 

: A. H. Batmey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 5.—Domestic flour 
business is just moderately active, with 
most buyers holding off so long as the 
markets continue to show weakness. Some 
small sales made for export to the Conti- 


nent. Millfeed dull and in very limited 
local demand. Prices nominally un- 
changed. 


Peter Derwien. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 5.—Unsettled 
market continues to limit flour-buying. 
Many mills complain of trade being ex- 
ceedingly quiet. Unfilled orders, how- 
ever, are still in good volume, and there 
is no great pressure to sell. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 5.—Flour firmer 
with wheat, but trading confined to lim- 
ited business within range of quotations. 
Millfeed firm but quiet. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





Cracker Factory Purchasing Agent 

Edward Griswold has been appointed 
acting secretary and purchasing agent of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Co., succeeding W. M. Brownell, who 
retired Nov. 13. Latter is organizer of 
the Manufacturers’ Purchasing Corpora- 
tion. 

The officers and directors of the Bis- 
cuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Co. have 
issued a statement that Mr. Brownell will 


have no further connection, directly or 
indirectly, with the management of that 
company. It is also stated that no officer 
or director of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Co. will be in any way 
identified with the purchasing company. 
Another statement has been issued in be- 
half of J. A. Hitchner, of West Pitts- 
ton, Pa., who is president of the Bakers’ 
& Confectioners’ Co., denying any connec- 
tion with Mr. Brownell or his new com- 
pany. 

Mr. Griswold, the acting purchasing 
agent of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Co., has been with it for 10 
years and is thoroughly acquainted with 
its affairs. Formerly he was associated 
with H. B. Grubbs, general manager of 
the Union Biscuit Co., St. Louis, and 
was secretary of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association. He was also 
assistant to Mr. Grubbs when latter was 
general manager of the Columbia Biscuit 
Co., St. Louis. Mr. Grubbs established 
the offices of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Association in New York in 
June, 1906, and Mr. Griswold became 
connected with the office in January, 1907, 
acting as assistant purchasing agent, both 


~ under Mr. Grubbs and Mr. Brownell. 


J. Harry Woo rrince. 





POWER OF FLOUR SALESMAN 


To Make Contracts Binding, Mill Must Con- 
firm—Exceptions Where Agents Are 
Given the Necessary Power 


A miller asks whether a mill or a bro- 
ker is liable to a customer under the fol- 
lowing stated circumstances: 

A broker, representing a mill, “made a 
sale” of two cars of flour, writing the 
“sale up on the mills’ regular order-book, 
showing the mill’s name, etc.” ‘The sale 
was never reported to the mill. The miller 
adds: “We have made a practice of hav- 
ing some of our brokers use our order- 
book. We confirm all our orders, and 
do not accept any business from a broker 
unless it has been confirmed by wire.” 

On fundamental principles of the law 
of agency, the mill is not liable, unless it 
authorized the broker to make a final 
contract of sale, without reserving any 
right of confirmation, and he made such 
a contract. If he was merely empowered 
to receive orders and transmit them to the 
mill for acceptance or rejection, there is 
no legal liability to the customer, on the 
part of either mill or broker. This is on 
account of the broker’s failure to trans- 
mit a particular order, which is, in legal 
effect, a mere offer to buy, without bind- 
ing effect until accepted. 

If the broker’s contract of employment 
by the mill required him to communicate 
all orders received, the mill would have a 
valid claim against him for any loss 
directly sustained through his omission 
to communicate the particular order. Or, 
if a buyer of flour should employ a bro- 
ker to place an order with a mill, the 
broker would doubtless be liable to the 
buyer for neglect to transmit the order. 

But, clearly, the mill is not responsible 
in any of the cases above mentioned, for 
it. has not entered into any contract to 
sell, having at most invited the trade to 
make offers to buy through the broker 
employed by it. 

It is well-settled law that persons deal- 
ing with a salesman or broker are bound 
to ascertain the extent of authority con- 
ferred upon him, In the absence of proof 
of broader authority, such a selling repre- 
sentative will be presumed to have been 
merely authorized to receive orders, sub- 
ject to approval by the mill. 

But, of course, where a broker is 
authorized to make an absolute contract 
of sale on the part of a mill, any agree- 
ment made by him within the scope of 
such authority is binding on the mill, 
although he may neglect to advise it of 
the making of the particular contract. 
In such event, the mill is bound by its 
representative’s authorized act, looking to 
him for indemnity on account of liability 
to the customer. 

If, however, his power is limited to the 
making of contracts subject to approval 
by the mill, such a contract could not 
become binding on the mill until re- 
ceived by it and expressly or impliedly 
approved, and hence the broker’s omis- 
sion to transmit the tentative agreement 
would impose no liability on the mill. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Dec. 4 Dee. 5 

Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...368,995 382,215 468,130 386,545 
Duluth-Superior 38,000 37,030 43,840 32,330 











Milwaukee ..... 4,000 6,000 26,000 14,500 

TOE nvvense 410,995 425,245 537,970 433,375 
Outside mills*..122,905 ...... 242,205 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..533,900 ...... 3) eee 
oe” eee 32,500 33,800 35,600 31,200 
St. Louisf ..... 46,000 46,700 46,600 50,000 
Buffalo ........ 120,400 126,100 164,750 134,700 
Rochester ..... 13,200 14,300 18,500 14,500 
CRIGOBO .ccicsss 21,500 23,250 24,500 18,250 


Kansas City.... 62,700 67,400 63,800 58,000 
Kansas City?...254,670 269,355 204,285 228,435 
Toledo ........ 30,000 36,000 44,200 39,200 


Toledof ....... 52,595 87,080 81,400 81,605 
Nashville** ....122,355 113,070 77,905 66,245 
Seattle ........ 19,870 29,360 238,685 28,790 
Tacoma ....... 37,150 41,190 43,165 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 

of activity of mills at various points. The 

figures represent the relation of actual week- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 

western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Dec. 4 Dec. 5 

Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1915 1914 
74 §104 


Minneapolis ..... 71 7 88 
Duluth-Superior .§106 $103 §122 90 
Outside mills*.... 50 63 99 73 

Average spring... 66 84 104 82 
Milwaukée ....... 33 50 §106 64 
Oe BOO oc pecceoes 80 83 87 76 
St. Louist ........ 76 77 77 83 
MUEND  6ce es as0ces 72 76 98 98 
Rochester ........ 60 70. 90 73 
CHICABO 2.2. ccveee 78, 89 93 61 
Kansas City ...... 88 94 89 82 
Kansas Cityft ..... 90 94 87. 85 
BONGO ccsusemoces 62 75 92 82 
Yo, ere ee 58 72 89 73 
Nashville** ....... 74 73 59 51 
ee 48 71 58 60 
oC eee eee 65 72 76 : 

Average ........ 65 76 94 78 
Minnesota-Dakotas 66 84 104 82 
Other states ...... 62 75 82 75 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 2 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 11 per 
cent compared with week ending Nov. 25. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFiour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 

————_Acres——_, ———-Bushels—_, 

Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1916*. 33,020 17,851 60,871 455 163 608 
1915.. 40,453 19,445 659,898 655 3856 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
19065.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Indicated crop based on condition Nov. 1. 


United States Crops—All Grains 

Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the United States for 1916 
based on condition Nov. 1, with yields for 
earlier years, as finally estimated by th: 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Winter. 455,000 655,045 684,990 623,561 

Spring.. 153,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 


Totals.. 608,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,350 











Corn ....2,643,508 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,95 

Oats ....2,229,182 1,640,362 1,141,060 1,121,765 
Barley... 183,636 237,009 194,953 178,159 
Rye...... 41,884 49,190 42,779 41,351 
Flaxseed.. 15,300 13,845 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons. *86,1656 85,226 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat 11,447 15,769 16,881 13,833 


*Tame hay. Wild hay, 20,070,000 tons. 





Argentine Exports 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats export: 
from Argentina, by calendar years, in thou 
sands of bushels, as officially reported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
TGUGF oc dvs 46,810 36,02 12,563 25,12 
BOGS. vcccceve 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,89 
1924. ccscccee 36,028 139,451 83,131 24,426 
|S See 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,419 
BPS vicceves 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
1911 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 


104,727 23,812 25,599 
89,499 34,928 29,049 
67,390 41,558 30,369 
50,262 30,066 9,936 

106,046 21,199 3,558 


*Six months, January-June, 1916. 














December 6, 1916 
EMBARGO NOT MENTIONED 


Vresident’s Message to Congress Is Mainly 
Concerned with Railroad Problems—Webb 
Bill Commended—High Prices Ignored 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—When President Wilson ap- 
peared in person at noon today before 
ihe joint session of the two houses of 
Congress to deliver his annual address, 
he not only made no recommendation for 
an embargo on the shipment of food 
products, but he did not discuss the sub- 
ject in any way, or allude to the present 
high cost of living. ; 

It was a remarkably short message, 
confined for the most part to a discussion 
of the present railroad situation and the 
remedies that may be applied to correct 
existing evils. 

Referring to recent legislation for the 
eight-hour day, the President said: “It 
scems to me imperatively necessary that 
ihe earliest possible consideration and 
action should be accorded the remaining 
measures of the programme of settlement 
and regulation which I had occasion to 
recommend to you at the close of your 
last session, in view of the public dangers 
disclosed by the unaccommodated diffi- 
culties which then existed, and which still 
unhappily continue to exist, between the 
railroads of the country and their loco- 
motive engineers, conductors and train- 
men.” 

SIX SUGGESTIONS PRESENTED 

The specific recommendations of the 
President, as stated to Congress, are: 

“First, immediate provision for the en- 
largement and administrative reorganiza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion along the lines embodied in the bill 
recently passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and now awaiting action by 
the Senate, in order that the commission 
may be enabled to deal with the many 
great and various duties now devolving 
upon it with a promptness and _thor- 
oughness which are, with its present con- 
stitution and means of action, practically 
impossible. 

“Second, the establishment of an eight- 
hour day as the legal basis alike of work 
and of wages in the employment of all 
railway employees who are actually en- 
gaged in the work of operating trains in 
interstate transportation. 

“Third, the authorization of the ap- 
pointment by the President of a small 
hody of men to observe the actual results 
in experience of the adoption of the 
eight-hour day in railway transportation 
alike for the men and for the railroads. 

“Fourth, explicit approval by Congress 
of the consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of an increase in 
freight rates to meet such additional ex- 
penditures by the railroads as may have 
been rendered necessary by the adoption 
of the eight-hour day, and which have not 
been offset by administrative read just- 
ments and economies, should the facts 
disclosed justify the increase. ° 

“Fifth, an amendment of the existing 
federal statute which provides for the 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration of 
such controversies as the present by add- 
ing to it a provision that, in case the 
methods of accommodation now provided 
for should fail, a full public investiga- 
tion of the merits of every such dispute 
shall be instituted and completed before 
a strike or lockout may lawfully be at- 
tempted. 

“Sixth, the lodgment in the hands of 
the executive of the power, in case of 
military necessity, to take control of such 
portions and such rolling stock of the 
railways of the country as may be re- 
quired for military use and to opérate 
them for military purposes, with author- 
ity to draft into the military service of 
the United States such train crews and 
administrative officials as the circum- 
stances require for their safe and efficient 
use.” 

FACILITATING FOREIGN TRADE 

Following a brief discussion of the 
reasons that have prompted his recom- 
mendations concerning the railroads and 
the enlargement of the powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Pres- 
ident called attention to three matters of 
“capital importance” that await the ac- 
tion of the Senate, but have already been 
acted upon by the House of Representa- 
tives: “the bill which seeks to extend 
greater freedom of combination to those 
engaged in promoting the foreign com- 
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merce of the ag oes | than is now thought 
by some to be legal under the terms of 
the laws against monopoly; the bill 
amending the present organic law of 
Porto Rico; and the bill proposing a 
more thorough and systematic regulation 
of the expenditure of money in elections, 
commonly called the corrupt practices 
act.” 

Concerning the extension of foreign 
trade, President Wilson says: “I shall 
not argue at length the desirability of 
giving a freer hand in the matter of 
combined and concerted effort to those 
who shall undertake the essential enter- 
prise of building up our export trade. 
That enterprise will presently, will im- 
mediately assume, has indeed already as- 
sumed, a magnitude unprecedented in our 
experience. 

“We have not the instrumentalities for 
its prosecution; it is deemed to be doubt- 
ful whether they could be created upon 
an adequate scale under present laws. 
We should clear away all legal obstacles 
and create a basis of undoubted law for 
it which will give freedom without per- 
mitting unregulated license. The thing 
must be done now, because the oppor- 
tunity is here and may escape us if we 
hesitate or delay.” 

With the strong indorsement of the 
President it may be reasonable to expect 
that the Senate will complete the neces- 
sary action to make effective the terms 
of the Webb bill, which have previously 
been explained in this correspondence. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





LONDON IS BUYING FLOUR 


Fair Business Being Done—British Flour 
Under New Regulations as Good Color 
as American Export Patent—Low- 
grades for Animal Food 


Lonpon, Enotann, Dec. 5.—(Special 
Cable)—Several Canadian mills are offer- 
ing regulation straight-run flour at 
around 55s, and a very fair business has 
been done. Some business with American 
mills has also been put through at around 
56s 6d. Home millers are asking the 
equivalent of 58s, delivered, for the new 
flour of 76 per cent extraction quality. 

The home-milled flour is practically as 
good color as American export patent 
grade, but is slightly specky. The gov- 
ernment has decided to allow the impor- 
tation of low-grade flours for animal food 
only. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 
Lendon Exchange at Minneapolis 





London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Nov. 29...$4.75% $......@4.75% $4.71% 
WOV. SOP oc ccpece 8 «—«_— ea dcce @ ossede errr 
Dee. 1.... 4.75% -@4.75% 4.71% 
Dec, 2.... 4.75% 4.75 @4.75% 4.71% 
Dec. 4.... 4.75% -@4,75 4.71% 
Dec. 5 4.75% -@4.75 4.71% 


*Holiday. — 
Three-day guilder were quoted today 
(Dec. 5) at 40 11-16. 





Foreigners Buy Much Wheat 

Cuicaco, Int., Dec. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat has developed a_ better 
tone. The Dutch government has bought 
1,000,000 bus, Greece 1,250,000, and the 
Belgian Relief Commission 2,000,000 in 
the past two days. Speculative sentiment 
has changed to the bull side. Big inter- 
ests are credited with buying on breaks. 
December, 11@1144¢ under May. Ele- 
vators buying December. Wide discount 
due to 2,000,000 bus of contract stock 
being old No. 2 hard, some of it of doubt- 
ful quality. New No. 2 hard, May price 
to 2¢ over, on track, 3 

C. H. CHatten. 





New South American Service 

Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 4.—On Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 2, at a large luncheon 
given by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
at Locust Point, Vice-President Arthur 
W. Thompson, of the railroad company, 
announced that plans were well under 
way for the establishment of a new 
steamship line between Baltimore and 
South America. 

“There has been much talk of trade be- 
tween Baltimore and South America,” 
Mr. Thompson said, “I can say here now 
that we have succeeded in lining up four 
men, with $15,000,000 back of them, for 
the project, who will start a steamship 
line between Baltimore and South Amefi- 
can ports. This, I believe, is the first 
definite step taken in this direction. The 
Baltimore & Ohio stands ready to aid 


this project in every way, is aiding it and 
will help it further.” 

Both coasts of South America will be 
served by the new line. The plans, it is 
said, contemplate the operation of four 
ships at first, with gradual additions as 
the traffic expands. The four steamers 
will provide a ship each month to and 
from both coasts. > 

; Cuantes H. Dorsey. 





New Steamship Corporation 

Purapetputia, Pa., Dec. -4.—The New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation was in- 
corporated last Tuesday under the laws 
of New York to take over the business 
of the New York Shipbuilding Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., the sale of which to New 
York shipping interests for $15,000,000 
was ‘announced about two weeks ago. 
The capitalization of the company is 
$25,000,000. 

The purchasers were the American In- 
ternational Corporation, the International 
Mercantile Marine and W. R. Grace & 
Co. A block of the stock has been taken 
over by a syndicate composed of Hall- 
garten & Co., C. D. Barney & Co., and 
Montgomery, Tyler & Co., and it is ex- 
pected that it will be put on the market. 

Directors elected for the new steam- 
ship corporation are George J. Baldwin, 
P. A. S. Franklin, Joseph P. Grace, Rob- 
ert F. Herrick, W. S. Lies, S. M. Knox, 
Ambrose Monell, William Finlay Mor- 
gan, L. H. Shearman, Charles A. Stone, 
E. P. Swenson and Henry H. Wehrhane. 

SamvEL S. Dantes. 





STEAMERS REQUISITIONED 


Dutch Government Takes Holland-America 
Ships for Government Freight—Great 
Britain May Take Similar Step 


F. H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, wires that he 
has been advised by Funch, Edye & Co., 
shipping agents, that the Dutch govern- 
ment has requisitioned Holland-America 
Line steamers for government freight 
only, thus voiding current private con- 
tracts. It is persistently rumored in New 
York that the British government will 
take similar action. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Dec. 5.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Dec. 4 Dec. 5 
Destination— Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1915 1914 


BOGOR ic ccccse 18,000 9,000 20,714 654,134 
Liverpool ..... 4,000 13,000 16,411 10,621 
Glasgow ....... 55,000 10,000 16,592 27,691 
ee 8,000 7,000 19,000 20,500 
BEE Ge vivpsecsesn sbsse veces 3,164 ..... 
BPUNOOR ccacutee seote 5,000 1,000 17,857 
MORMRAOE cine! cesses “Doewe 1,071 1,221 
BS 60.04 66.05 5,000 ..... 5,566 ..... 
ia. Ee 41,000 6,000 44,396 18,302 
WOE 02 ves cee 3,000 ..... 2,857 15,500 
EOEEE. acavienses ceees. evsen 179 1,643 
GROSSES ccccccees cecee sceser TiSER cvvee 
Amsterdam .... ..... 45,009 wccos cosss 
Rotterdam .... 28,000 15,000 500 2,357 
GUMUUEEET cc cicd svces TE,0OG nccce seecs 
Copenhagen ... ..... 1,000 3,697 10,417 
Christiania .... ..... BOOP secte ossas 
Norway, Sweden ..... ..... 54,001 2,716 
DEE -ccoseees sesde GOee 806s evces 
COBB. cvvccwcees 13,000 16,000 59,052 7,664 
PEM. tb catedese Teses B,GUO cece 1,182 
Re ee eee ee ee ee ee 


Other W. I.’s... 45,000 23,000 14,404 9,646 
Cen, America... 33,000 25,000 15,000 13,000 





BPG beats bewel cbaer 1,000 23,306 20,638 
Other 8. A. .... 6,000 3,000 2,795 4,802 
By HS AMOR. s .cces ceece 50 865,500 
MEE Ka.04 cons. oees SGCG esses -ssece 
OCREID 60. ccvcces 4,000 ..... 26,019 438 

Totals ....... 265,000 213,000 337,706 254,829 





Heavy French Flour-Buying 
A New York telegram states that the 
buying of flour in New York for French 
account during the past week is estimated 
at more than 100,000 bbls. 





Higher Demurrage Rates 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as an emergency measure to relieve the 
freightcar shortage, has authorized the 
railroads to establish and maintain, until 
May 1, next, a new progressive demur- 


rage scale, higher than the present flat, 


rate of $1 a day. The scale is a com- 
promise between the proposed graduated 
schedule and the rates suggested by ship- 
pers. The new charges will become ef- 
fective three days after each road files 
with the commission its formal schedule, 
or probably within a week. 

Under the new scale two free days are 
allowed, and subsequent charges are $1 
for the third day, for the fourth, $3 
for the fifth, and $5 for the sixth and 
each day thereafter. 


667 
RAIN IN NORTH ARGENTINA 


Delayed Harvests Result from Rainfall—Re- 
ports of Damage to Crops in Southern 
Belt Prove Exaggerated 


Buenos Armes, Dec. 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Excessive rains are damaging crops 
and delaying harvests in the northern 
cereal belt. 

* #*# 

Buenos Arres, Dec. 2.—(Special Cable) 
—Reports of damage to crops in the ter- 
ritory of the Great Southern Railroad 
are exaggerated, and the loss is only 
partial. ; 

W. J. Lamp. 
* * 

The Great Southern lines serve pri- 
marily the southern half of the province 
of Buenos Aires, which is one of the most 
important crop-raising sections of Ar- 
gentina. Two weeks ago this railroad 
reported that the drouth was causing 
Serious anxiety in its district, and that 
rain was needed immediately in order to 
prevent an almost complete loss. 


uae, “a 
Argentine Acreage by Provinces 
The acreage of different grains in the 
Argentine Republic, by Provinces, for a 
series of years, as Officially estimated (000’s 
omitted), is given below in acres: 
WHEAT 
Provinces— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 

















Buenos Aires .. 5,513 6,051 5,320 5,882 
Santa we avnse 2,231 2,404 2,563 2,916 
Cordoba ...... 4,744 4,769 6,066’ 6,004 
Entre Rios ... 951 642 817 793 
Pampa Central. 2,535 2,261 2,231 2,264 
All others ..... 445 343 247 247 

BWeOew scctae 16,419 15,470 16,244 17,095 

FLAXSEED 

Provinces— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Buenos Aires .. 640 697 829 1,029 
Santa Fe ...... 1,433 1,359 1,276 1,433 
Cordoba ...... 1,038 1,161 1,112 988 
Entre Rios .... 771 924 997 769 
Pampa Central. 64 62 60 62 
All others ..... 54 54 24 22 

Totals ...... 4,000 4,257 4,397 4,283 

OATS 


Provinces— 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Buenos Aires .. 2,041 2,370 2,571 2,487 














Santa Fe ..... 74 81 87 74 
Cordoba ....... 62 62 74 74 
Entre Rios .... 94 62 120 124 
Pampa Central. 222 225 199 157 
All others ..... 72 69 36 30 

Fetal .cices 2,565 2,869 3,087 2,946 


Argenfine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, linseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina for four crop years, as 
officially estimated (000’s omitted) was as 
follows: 
1916-17* 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


Wheat ....... 16,060 16,419 15,470 16,244 
Linseed ...... 3,210 4,060 4,257 4,397 
OBtB ceccscese 2,525 2,566 2,869 3,087 
COPR ccccccece cece 9,925 10,386 10,260 


*Preliminary government estimate, Oct. 20. 


Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
1915-16...... BTR . ccces 39,278 75,129 
1914-15...... 168,468 338,235 44,308 67,261 
1913-14...... 113,904 263,135 39,171 60,981 
1912-13...... 187,391 196,642 44,486 75,783 
1911-12...... 166,190 295,849 22,534 69,169 
1910-11...... 146,981 27,675 23,424 47,192 
1909-10...... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-09...... 156,000 177,000 41,291 68,600 
1907-08...... 192,489 136,057 43,333 33,949 
1906-07...... 165,993 71,768 32,602 12,400 





A Costly Flaxseed Cargo 
The most valuable cargo of grain that 
ever left Duluth-Superior went out last 
week in the steamer Shenango. It con- 
sisted of 438,000 bus of flaxseed that 
sold at $2.85 per bu. This gave the cargo 
a valuation of $1,248,300. It was loaded 
by the Van Dusen Harrington Co. for 
shipment to the Archer-Daniels Co. at 
Buffalo. 
F, G. Cartson. 





Former Delaware Governor Dead 
Bartrmore, Mp., Dec. 5.—(Special ‘Fel- 
egram)—Preston Lea, president Lea 
Milling Co., proprietor of the historic 
Brandywine Mills, Wilmington, Del., and 
governor of Delaware from 1905 to 1909, 
died at his home Dec. 4, aged 75: 
Crartes H. Dorsey. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r--Mplis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Nov. 29.... 349 1,092 148 651 913 1,219 
Nov. 8@.... %.« .. 471, °%.. @T1 _ «es 3,861 
Dec. 1,..... 794 1,014 145 441 1,668 1,138 
Dec. 3..... 492 1,016 352 483 933 1,543 
Dec. 4..... 880 1,948 141 109 2,190 2,784 
Dec. 5&..... 299 612 276 3859 1,170 1,471 


Totals. ..2,814 6,053 1,062 2,514 6,274 9,816 
*Holiday. 
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€AN’T PLAY BABY ACT 
With patent flour over $1 bbl lower 
than a month ago, due to a decline in 
wheat, there are rumblings indicating 
that buyers who took flour at the top are 
inclined to play the baby act and try to 


get out of contracts. Some of them have. 


made inquiries as to whether millers 


would cancel or reduce prices on old pur-. 


chases, giving them the flour on the pres- 
ent basis. Millers are generally resolute 
in insisting upon contracts being carried 
out, and all such proposals or requests 
are met with firm refusal. 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 13,220 bbls. The milis made 
(week ending Dec. 2) 368,995 bbls, against 
468,130 in 1915, 386,545 in 1914, and 
295,065 in 1913. The capacity in opera- 
tion today is smaller than last week, and 
with the car situation so acute, a further 
curtailment is looked for. A year ago, 
the mills made 466,680 bbls. 

Sales of flour last week by Minneapolis 
and interior mills seemed to run 50 to 75 
per cent of output, with a few running 
100 to 200 per cent. There were concerns 
which operated small capacity and there- 
fore their sales, compared with output, 
ran into large percentages. 

Whice an occasional baker took as much 
as 5,000 bbls of flour, usually the orders 
consisted of small lots. Sates in mixed 
cars, too, constituted a big item in the 
total. The more important buying has 
been done on breaks in wheat. However, 
many bakers and jobbers are convinced 
that recent declines in wheat mean still 
lower prices, and they are therefore hold- 
ing aloof. The businesss done comes from 
a wide radius of country. 

Mills are confining sales as much as pos- 
sible to prompt shipment. Where buyers 
want flour delivered 60 to 90 days hence, 
and are very responsible, they are able to 
get it. In making such sales, though, the 
mills add liberally to the price to cover 
carrying charges. 

Shipping directions are fairly good. 
Some mills which have materially cur- 
tailed their output, because of lack of 
cars, are accumulating instructions and 
now have a good many in hand. 

Counting in red dog, export sales last 
week probably approximated 50,000 bags 
of 140 lbs. Of this, 5,000 was patent to 
go to Baltic ports, 15,000 second clear, 
mainly to London at 49s 9d, and 25,000 
red dog to Glasgow and London. 

Larger sales of red dog could have been 
made, had it been possible for shippers 
to secure the necessary ocean room for 
December and January shipment. Aside 
from that, with recent export sales of this 
product, most mills are now well sold 
ahead and have little, if any, to offer. 
Quotations of red dog f.o.b. London are 
around 39s per 280-lb sack, or equal to 
about $48.50 per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The demand for fancy clear has recent- 
ly improved, and mills making this grade 
have made sales, largely clearing up 
accumulations. First clear has gone back- 
ward and is now slow of sale, with mills 
willing to give concessions in price to 
move stuff already made. Second clear 
is in good export demand at stiff prices, 
and most mills have their output con- 
tracted ahead. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $8.60 
@9.20 per 196 Ibs in wood. 


> 2 
Millfeed, on the surface, apparently is 
as strong as ever, with mills’ quotations on 
mixed cars nominally unchanged. Job- 


bers, however, aver that, within the last 
few days, they have been offered bran 
and standard middlings by city mills at 
$1@1.50 ton under spot prices. Even at 
that discount, the big traders say they 
would not care to enter into contracts for 
future delivery. They regard values as 
top-heavy and look for a slump at any 
time. 

Sentiment among millers as to feed 
prices is generally bullish. A curtailment 
in production, on account of car shortage 
restricting operations, seems imminent. 
The current output is largely absorbed in 
filling mixed-car orders, and, to date, 
neither millers nor jobbers have had an 
opportunity to accumulate stocks. Hence, 
millers argue that, if the mills are forced 
to run lighter and the output is reduced, 
values should advance, as the heavy con- 
sumptive period is close at hand, 

Domestic buyers regard values on red 
dog as inflated and, temporarily, are neg- 
lecting this grade. Some was sold during 
the week for export, January shipment, 
at $47.50 ton, in 140-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Later, $48 was bid, but mills 
had none to offer. At the same time, the 
nominal asking price in domestic markets, 
in mixed cars, was around $41@42, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Mill quotations are nominally un- 
changed, though jobbers have reduced 
their prices 50c@$1 ton on bran and mid- 
dlings. Mills quote bran in mixed cars 
with flour at $27@28 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard middlings, 
$31; flour middlings, $37@37.50; red dog, 
$42@48,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Dec. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills. Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Cataract mill will be started Wednes- 
day morning. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 40,850 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 2 they made 122,905 
bbls of flour (representing 553,000 bus of 
wheat), against 242,205 in 1915. 

Fifty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,555 bbls. of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,355 in 1915. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 


luth last week aggregated 4,744,000 bus, 
a total decrease from the preceding week 
of 407,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 392,000 bus, and at Duluth 
15,000. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 2, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneap’lis 10,656 4,825 16,779 16,759 13,586 
Duluth .... 6,710 5,706 7,594 8,251 2,789 





Totals ...17,366 10,531 24,373 25,010 16,375 
Duluth, b’d’d 860 344 49 270 451 





Totals....18,226 10,875 24,422 25,280 16,826 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 2, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis ... 3,482 7,290 3,252 2,018 4,334 
Duluth ....... 1,262 5,811 2,280 3,023 3,080 
Totals....... 4,744 13,101 5,532 5,041 7,414 
Duluth, bonded 343 176 65 100 162 
Totals....... 5,087 13,277 5,597 5,141 7,576 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Dec. 2, 


1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1916 1915 1914 1913 








Minneapolis .. 47,255 72,110 64,357 44,086 
Duluth ....... 14,290 68,620 45,638 46,553 
Totals....... 61,545 140,730 99,995 90,638 
Duluth, bonded 1,935 2,827 1,033 2,218 
Totals....... 63,480 148,557 101,028 92,856 


SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The movement of wheat at interior 
points in the Northwest is very light. 
However, with cars scarce and shipments 
to terminal markets heavily restricted, 
country stocks are —s to a limited 
extent. With the recent decline in prices, 
farmers are more disposed than formerly 
to store the wheat | wait for a rise. At 
the same time, it is believed that the sur- 
plus from the 1915 crop has largely left 
the farms. 

The lack of cars in Montana has cre- 
ated a veritable blockade of grain. De- 
liveries at elevators have been heavy, and 
for the last week or two, farmers have 
experienced the greatest difficulty in find- 
ing places where their wheat and other 
grain could be taken in. At some points, 
the number of teams about elevators has 
been very large, filling blocks of space. 

In western Canada the weather has been 
very favorable, and probably not over 10 
per cent of the wheat crop, if that much, 
remains unthreshed. This means that the 
crop has been secured in good condition, 
and is beyond danger from the elements. 
While the car shortage in western Canada 
has been felt acutely, the movement has 
been comparatively free and large. 

BRITISH FLOUR STIPULATION 

At Minneapolis, millers are still largely 
in the dark as to an interpretation of the 
regulation made by the British govern- 
ment applying to flour to be imported by 
it in the future. They are generally 
showing more interest and, in a few cases, 
samples of flour have been made and 
forwarded to London upon which to make 
bids, should the quality meet require- 
ments. 

Based on a 75 per cent extraction, a 
Minneapolis mill offered flour at 57s 6d 
net, f.o.b. London. However, it elicited 
no response. 

A local mill, which has been giving the 
matter attention, arrives at practically 
the quality stipulated as follows: use 4 
bus 20 lbs, making 260 lbs of wheat. De- 
duct for bran and middlings, 66 lbs. This 
leaves 194 lbs of flour. ‘Taking 75 per 
cent of 260 lbs would figure out 195 Ibs. 
Here is only a difference of 1 per cent. 
However, red dog is counted as part of 
the 194 ibs. 

It is pointed out that the product of 
two mills, grinding exactly the same 
wheat, could easily vary 1 per cent. 


THE CAR SITUATION 


Millers and elevator men state that the 
car situation at Minneapolis is no worse 
than a week ago, because it could not get 
worse. 

The flour mills have great difficulty in 
securing enough cars, especially for east- 
ern shipment, to carry their output and 
not avoid shutting down. In one case a 
company has two mills idle this week, 
which would be in operation if cars were 
available. One of the large companies 
here Sunday loaded out considerable flour 
and feed in order to get working room. 
The mills are full of products, and it is 
most difficult to keep them free enough of 
accumulations to permit operation. 

One company is reported to have had 
men in Chicago recently scouting for cars 
which could be sent to Minneapolis. 

A condition which contributes in a ma- 
terial degree to keeping mills in opera- 
tion is the availability for reloading of 
cars coming from the Southwest with 
wheat. When the wheat is discharged, 
the cars are immediately loaded with 
flour and f 

Every car that can be so handled, car- 
ries a double load. 

The elevator companies are more acute- 
ly affected by the car shortage than are 
the mills. They have no source of sup- 
ply from which to draw cars and, with 
city tracks generally congested, they are 
unable to move grain on any magnitude 
from elevator to mills or ship it to outside 
points. There are a lot of cars also on 
sidetracks in the country which are held 
back by the blockade in the terminal 
markets. 

Reports from the Southwest are to the 
effect that the car situation there is 
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easing up, and that less trouble is being 
experienced, z 
CASH WHEAT MARKET 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis is in a rut. 
The milling demand is of a desultory na- 
ture, no interest being evinced in offer- 
ings, unless wheat is in cars that can be 
reloaded with flour and feed for east- 
ern shipment. Mill buyers seem to prefer 
52- to 54-lb wheat at prevailing discounts. 

The car shortage, grain salesmen assert, 
is a tremendous handicap in the way of « 
shipping business. They claim it is almos' 
impossible to get grain into or out of cit) 
elevators and, consequently, buyers arc 
simply holding off, awaiting developments. 

One terminal elevator company was in 
the market all week for bright, amber, 
light-weight blue-stem. It has been taking 
this wheat, even when loaded in cars ot 
the northern roads, against which mills 
discriminate in buying. Had it not been 
for the buying of this one interest, it is 
said values on light wheat would have de- 
clined even more than they did. For 48-1} 
wheat, this buyer has been bidding 38c 
under December, and for 52-lb, 15c under 

Soft, dark color, light-weight velvet 
chaff is very slow and, on almost every 
day during the week, a good many cars 
on track were carried over the session 
unsold. 


LOW-GRADES FOR ANIMAL FOOD 


A cable from the London office of Thi 
Northwestern Miller, dated Dec. 5, says: 
“The government has decided to allow the 
importation of low-grade flours for ani 
mal food only.” ¥ 

A point might be raised as to whether 
this applied to second clear flour or to red 
dog. A Minneapolis exporter has latel) 


been advised by his London connections . 


that the importation of second clear was 
permissible under the British order. 

Apparently, from the foregoing, the 
red dog recently bought by importers was 
intended for animal food. 


FOREIGN SALES OF MIDDLINGS 


A report was current in Minneapolis 
Monday to the effect that a considerable 
quantity of standard middlings had been 
sold for export. While the seller was 
not named, it was claimed to be a spring 
wheat product. The quantities sold were 
said to range from 500 to 1,000 tons. 

No confirmation of such transactions 
could be obtained. As reason for believ- 
ing the report was unfounded, the lack 
of ocean room, even for flour, was pointed 
to. While red dog could be sold to ad- 
vantage in the United Kingdom, the ocean 
room could not be procured. The steam- 
ship lines treat red- dog as a flour, and 
middlings as a feed. 

Mail reports from London of Nov. 8 
show middlings to be quoted in that mar- 
ket at approximately $68@69 per ton, and 
bran at $56@57. These are record prices, 
and form some basis for exports from 
the United States. 


“~ DURUM FLOUR ACTIVE 


Durum products are in brisk demand, 
mills being able to sell at full prices about 
all they have to offer. Some mills are 
well sold ahead and are, therefore, largely 
out of the market. 

In the last week or two, buying has been 
accelerated, and macaroni manufacturers 
have not only sought flour for delivery 
into January, but in the last week have 
been willing to pay full quotations for 
shipment as late as April-May. How- 
ever, durum millers are restricting sales 
up to about. Jan. 1 and are turning down 
offers for shipment beyond that date. 

Millers state that it is no trick at all to 
sell durum flour, the main question being 
that of getting the necessary raw material. 
While durum clear in October and No- 
vember was in good demand, lately it has 
been slow. It is thought that the British 
order, specifying quality of imports, \n- 
favorably affected this grade. 

WILL ENLARGE DURUM MILL 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Du- 
luth, will increase the capacity of its 
durum mill by 500 bbls. The contract for 
equipment was awarded last week to the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

GOVERNMENT HOLDING UP PRICES 

Information received at Minneapolis is 
to the effect that the Canadian govern- 
ment intends to keep prices of wheat at 
Winnipeg up so high that there will be 

(Continued on page 679.) 
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Last week’s continued. decline in wheat 
prices took most of the little remaining 
ictivity out of the demand for flour. Few 
buyers seem to think it worth while to 
look for soft spots, with the market mak- 
ing new low levels almost every day. On 
ihe contrary, there is a marked disposi- 
‘ion to look forward to very much lower 
prices and to suspend buying until that 
{ime comes. 

Large trade is, therefore, very slow 
indeed. The smaller trade, including 
smaller jobbers, retailers and small bak- 


- eries, are buying moderately, but appar- 


ently only for current needs. 

On the whole, it is doubtful if many 
mills sold more than half of their output 
last week, while many others reported 
almost no new business booked. Large 
concerns are generally cutting down their 
unfilled orders quite rapidly. . 

Prices on flour are 60@70c bbl lower. 
In the earlier part of the present wheat 
decline, flour prices responded slowly, but 
last week they came down sharply. Today 
a general basis of value is around $7.65@ 
7.75, jute, for straight, or 95 per cent, 
flour. First patents to family trade are 
not off quite so much, and for middle 
states shipment are held at around $8.40 
in 1%4-cotton sacks, Kansas City. The 
same grade of flour for larger trade 
would be priced 30@40c bbl lower. 

Some millers say that clears are holding 
up rather better than higher grade flours. 
\round $7.40, jute, Kansas City, is today 
an approximate price on first clear. 

* #* 


Millfeeds are much easier. In the in- 
terior, millers continue to get good prices 
for local and Texas shipment, but this 
demand shows some reduction, save for 
shorts. Here at Kansas City, bran is a 
very slow market, but offerings are not 
yet heavy, and the market appears to have 
a fair undertone in spite of.the lack of 
immediate demand, 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Last WOOK cacccsscsdesoces 62,700 88 
Week previous ..........+. 67,400 94 
Year G8O veacvcscesideseece 63,800 89 
TWO years ABO ....-..eeeee 58,800 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 65 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 

. capacity forweek tivity 

Last week ...... 280,920 254,669 90 
Week previous... 285,120 269,357 94 
Year Q8O .ceesees 234,720 204,285 87 
Two years ago... 269,610 228,437 * 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,867 bbls last week, 15,399 the 
week previous, 16,275 a year ago, and 
'),628 two years ago. 

Out of 65 mills reporting, 17 reported 
omestie business good, 22 fair, and 15 
slow and quiet. 


NO RAIN FOR THE WHEAT 


Last week brought no precipitation in 
the big southwestern wheat section. Tem- 
peratures were moderate, higher than 
normal for the season. There was, how- 
ever, no wind, and, in the main, condi- 
tions affecting wheat were generally satis- 
factory. Rain or snow would be very 
welcome, but the fields are not suffering, 


and the outlook can only be described as 
entirely satisfactory. 


ANOTHER MILL FOR ST. JOSEPH? 

At St. Joseph, Mo., it is reported that 
the Commerce Club is in negotiation with 
Thomas F. Blake, of the Blake Milling 
Co., Edwardsville, Ill., with a view to his 
locating a mill at St. Joseph. A plant 
of 1,500 bbls capacity is being discussed. 

Mr. Blake has had a plan to build a 
mill in the Southwest in mind for a con- 
siderable time. He was formerly man- 
ager of a mill in Oklahoma, and later of 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 


A BIG LOAD OF WHEAT 


A mill at Larned, Kansas, recently 
paid a farmer to total of $1,012.36 for a 
load of wheat. It amounted to about 586 
bus, and sold for $1.75 a bu. The farmer 
who brought the big load of wheat to 
market had a large part of his crop piled 
on the ground and, because of the car 
shortage, could get no elevator near his 
home to buy it. He finally loaded a num- 
ber of wagons and, with a tractor, pulled 
the wagon train 18 miles to Larned. An- 
other 1,200 bus overflow from his gran- 
aries will be brought to market in the 
same fashion. 


AYLSWORTH-NEAL-TOMLIN CO, CHANGE 


George A. Aylsworth, treasurer of the 
Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, last week purchased the stock in 
the company owned by Charles T. Neal 
and John R. Tomlin, of Kansas City, and 
Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas. The 
former two have been active in the busi- 
ness. 

With the purchase of the interests of 
all other stockholders Mr. Aylsworth 
acquires complete ownership and control 
of the business. There will, however, be 
no change in the company style at the 
present time, and the concern will con- 
tinue to operate the Murray (Burling- 
ton) elevator, in North Kansas City. The 
Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin company has 
been very successful since its organization 
three years ago. It is understood that 
Mr. Neal and Mr. Tomlin plan to take 
extended vacations. : 


NOTES 

Charles L. Roos, sales-manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was in town Saturday on his way to the 
East. He will spend a fortnight visiting 
his company’s selling connections and the 
trade in general. 

The G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sher- 
man, Texas, will begin week after the 
first of the new year on the construction 
of a new 1,000-bbl mill. The building 
will be of modern fireproof construction, 
100x40, six stories high. 

The Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
is extending its trade field on a mid- 
dlings breakfast food product sold under 
the name Life o’ Wheat. Billboard and 
other advertising is being used in ter- 
ritories where distribution has been es- 
tablished. 


M. E. Humphrey, of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co., who came up to at- 
tend the Kansas-Missouri football game, 
spent the latter part of the week here. 
Mr. Humphrey says he fears little wheat 
remains in farmers’ hands in Oklahoma. 
Flour trade is fine. 

Kansas City deliveries on December 
contracts the first day of the contract 
period amounted to 84,000 bus. Much of 
the local stock of wheat is owned by out- 
side millers, and the same interests are 
believed to own a considerable amount in 
December contracts and to contemplate 
taking delivery. 

The Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, recently shipped a car containing 
1,000 98-lb sacks of flour. Publication of 
the story of this big car-loading brought 





out a new record car, loaded at Wichita a 
fortnight ago by the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co. It was shipped to New Orleans for 
export, and contained over 550 bbls, or 
109,200 Ibs. 


August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was in town last week on 
his way home from a three weeks’ visit to 
trade in the East. He says buyers 
there have suspended activity at the mo- 
ment on account of weaker markets, but 
he looks for resumption latér on, and be- 
lieves that there will be a steady demand 
for hard winter flours there throughout 
the crop year. 


WICHITA 


Generally speaking, the mills in this 
locality are fairly well satisfied with con- 
ditions. Flour sales have been more than 
fair, without pressing of product on the 
market. Most of the mills are booked 
well into January and are content to let 
the future take care of itself; especially 
while the wheat market is in its present 
unsettled state. Millfeeds continue strong. 

Range of values as indicated by reports 
received from southern Kansas mills are 
as follows: best Kansas hard wheat flour, 
$9@9.20; straight bran, $1.45@1.50; mill- 
run bran, $1.55@1.60; gray shorts, $1.75 
@1.80,—in straight or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Missouri River rate points. North- 
ern Oklahoma mills are inclined to ask 
slightly higher prices than those quoted 
above. 

* * 

The cash wheat market was inclined to 
be dull. Demand during the week was 
spasmodic, and almost entirely confined 
to the better grades of milling wheat. 
Ordinary and off grades were not wanted. 
Interests that have taken our wheat all 
during the crop were only active in a 
moderate way. Receipts for the week, 
272 cars, against 255 previous week. 
Sales: No. 2 hard, $1.76@1.8614; No. 3 
hard, $1.70@1.83,—basis Missouri River 
rates. 

* # 

Demand for both corn and oats was 
moderate. Values continue relatively too 
high for feeding purposes, and a hand-to- 
mouth policy is in evidence among con- 
sumers. 

* * 

Crop conditions are reported as being 
entirely satisfactory. In the northern and 
extreme western parts of the state, rains 
would be beneficial, but are not abso- 
lutely necessary for the plant. Weather, 
generally speaking, has been satisfactory. 

Car situation remains unchanged. 
ae of equipment restricts move- 
ment from country to a large extent. 
Country acceptances continue light, both 
price and car shortage being factors in 
the case. 


OKLAHOMA 


Continued clear and cold weather, after 
a rain of 1%, inches all over the wheat 
belt of the state, shows the growing crop 
to be in as good condition as could be 
wished. The final estimate of acreage 
will probably show 10 per cent less than 
last year, as the very dry weather in the 
early fall was not favorable for plowing. 
This shrinkage is also caused in part by 
the fact that a large amount of seeding 
was done after the first rain, and a very 
dry period killed some of this. The fact 
was hidden at first by volunteer oats, but 
was apparent later. Everywhere the 
country is green, and the average condi- 
tion is 100. 

Although feed remains in good demand 
at top values, the flour market is quite 
dull, as the setback in prices has stopped 
the little buying that was being done for 
January delivery. Stocks of flour with 
the retailers and jobbers are full, and the 
usual December dullness on account of a 
desired clean-up is in effect. The close 
of the week found prices down much less 
than the decline in wheat, as the cash’ 
wheat market has not followed the option. 

Deliveries of wheat fell off rapidly 
with the decline. Farmers were getting 
as high as $1.80, and a quick cut to $1.55 
was not acceptable. Those best posted 
think the bulk of the crop has moved, and 
the remaining portion in Oklahoma is a 
small per cent. It is known to be much 
less than in Kansas. On this account, it 
is hard to judge the action of the farm- 
ers, and falling off of receipts. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrnn., Dec. 4.—The decline 
in wheat last week brought some buyers 
into the market for flour, but many others, 
looking for still lower prices, did not take 
advantage of the 30@50c bbl break. The 
trade is showing considerable concern 
over unsettled conditions, and not much 
steadiness in the demand is looked for 
until more stability in wheat comes. The 
East is actively calling for flour under 
contract, on the last boats sailing. Some 
demand has prevailed for new lots to get 
off on last boats, but space is well filled. 

The new British regulations governing 
flour for export are not yet fully under- 
stood, and experiments under them are in 
progress. Mills are not able to quote 
prices to the United Kingdom or do any 
trading. 

With the decline in durum wheat, a fair 
demand developed for the flour. Sales 
ranged from small to medium-sized lots 
for delivery during December and Janu- 
ary. Prices were lowered 50@65c bbl 
during the week. 

Rye flour was weaker, declining 25c bbl. 
Buyers are curtailing purchases to barest 
needs, : 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
38,000 bbls of flour, or 6 per cent above 
normal capacity, against 37,030 bbls, or 
3 per cent above, the previous week, and 
43,840, or 22 per cent above, a year ago. 


NOTES 
Stocks of flaxseed have been reduced 
to about 200,000 bus. 


Elevator stocks of domestic wheat are 
down to 4,450,000 bus, and of bonded 
wheat to 900,000 bus. 


The Capitol Elevator Co. expects to 
have its new 1,750,000-bu concrete and 
tile house and annex in operation by Dec. 
15. 


For regular delivery at Buffalo, boats 
are asking 4@41,c per bu on wheat, and 
for last trip, including winter storage, 
41, @4%,c¢, 

Receipts of bonded wheat by rail and 
boat last week aggregated 403,000 bus, 
and of flaxseed 55,000 bus. Most of it 
came in by boat. 


Considerable wheat that left Duluth- 
Superior Nov. 30 was consigned to Port 
MeNicoll, Canada, indicating that it was 
going for export. 

Holders of wheat screenings are bull- 
ish. They are not offering much, and are 
looking for a cold snap to bring a much 
more active demand, 


Car shortage is interfering with the 
movement of grain from the country. 
One dealer last week received several cars 
of grain that have been standing on side- 
track siding at the shipping point for 19 
days. 

Good grades of milling wheat continue 
in demand, but low-grades receive little 
consideration. On some offerings, no bids 
can be procured. Spot and to arrive No. 
1 northern are quoted at 2c under May, 
No. 2 at 5@15c under, and No. 3 at 10@ 
30c under. Montana No. 2 hard winter 
wheat sells at 5c under May. Spot No. 1 
durum brings 3c over May, and to arrive, 
2c over, with No. 2 at 2@10c under May. 


The lake season for package freight 
will end at midnight, Dec. 5. Nov. 30 was 
the regular closing date, but hull insur- 
ance was procurable until the later date 
at an advanced rate. The demand for 
tonnage was urgent enough to warrant 
the vessels in taking traffic. The Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation expects to clear 
the docks of all freight. A number of 
boats will come from the lower lakes, and 
winter at Duluth. Grain-shipping will 
continue until about Dec. 12, when all 
insurance will be off. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Kansas Wheat Crop 

Following is the record of wheat produc- 
tion in Kansas for the past 26 years, as 
recorded by the secretary of the Kansas de- 
partment of agriculture, in bus (000’s omit- 

ted except as to yield in bus per acre):~ 
Acres Total Yield Acres Total Yield 
Yearsown crop acre Yearsown crop acre 
1891.3,734 68,651 15.68 1904.5,862 65,142 11.11 
1892.4,130 74,539 18.05 1905.5,925 77,178 13.02 
1893.5,111 24,828 4.85 1906.6,436 93,293 14.49 
1894.4,841 28,206 65.82 1907.7,235 74,066 10.24 
1895.4,172 16,001 3.84 1908.6,939 76,809 11.06 
1896.3,858 27,775 8.27 1909.6,400 80,959 13.89 
1897.3,444 61,027 14.81 1910.6,686 61,017 9.11 
1898. 4,625 60,791 13.14 1911.7,303 60,809 10.90 
1899.4,989 43,687 8.76 1912.6,195 88,889 14.24 
1900. 4,379 77,339 17.66 1913.7,693 72,468 9.30 
1901.5,316 90,333 16,99 1914.9,116 180,924 19.85 
1902.6,301 54,649 8.67 1915.9,449 95,768 12.50 
1903 .5,964 94,042 15.76 1916°7,754 90,226 11.60 

*Preliminary figures. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Dec. 2- was estimated 
at 21,500 bbls, or 78 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,250, or 89 per cent, a 
week ago, 24,000, or 92 per cent, in 1915, 
and 20,000, or 68 per cent, in 1914. 

There are more perplexing problems in 
the milling and flour trade at present 
than for many weeks; perhaps more than 
for years. The year’s business is ending 
with practically all sales of flour based 
on the shortage of cars. This feature is 
most trying to all millers, in the interior 
and at the terminal markets alike. 

The question as to how soon flour can 
be laid down at the buyer’s warehouse or 
bakeshop forms almost as important a 
factor as the value of the product. Chi- 
cago mills have been able to obtain suffi- 
cient cars to afford a fairly steady out- 
put, one being in operation last Sunday, 
and the rest operating 24 hours most of 
the week. 

Another feature of the trade is the po- 
sition some buyers are placed in on ac- 
count of former purchases. There was 
flour contracted for, for example, some 10 
days ago, of 95 per cent hard winter 
patent, at $8.45@8.55, jute, Chicago, for 
prompt delivery. Now this flour can be 
had at $8.10@8.25. The question of de- 
livery of the higher-priced flour and a 
lowering of values is a disturbing factor. 

It is the general opinion in the trade 
that there is not a great quantity of flour 
under contract in Chicago, as most buy- 
ers prefer light stocks and small con- 
tracts on their books at this season of the 
year and when invoice time arrives. This 
is especially true with wholesale grocers. 
However, all spot flour will at once go 
into consumption, if the delays of ship- 
ment become more serious. 

Flour from the Southwest sells better 
than that from the spring wheat mills. 
The differential in values favors the 
southwestern mills fully 30c bbl, but the 
range with spring wheat mills is narrower 
and not as erratic as that of mills in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Nebraska. The great 
volume of first clears that are to be had 
is especially noticeable, and but few buy- 
ers are in the market. Owing to the light 
export trade, millers in all sections are 
anxious for bids on clears. 

Soft wheat flour on spot is selling fair- 
ly well, but to obtain trade for mills for 
future delivery is a hard problem. Good 
soft wheat patents on spot can be had at 
$8.10@8.20, jute. There has been a slight 
decline in rye values, yet white patent is 
rather scarce at $7.35@7.50, jute. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 

It is interesting to the flour and milling 
trade in Chicago to note that those who 
have been instrumental in investigating 
the high cost of living, and have estab- 
lished diet squads, are paying very little 
attention to the recent decline in the price 
of flour, especially the well-known grades 
used in the households of Chicago. 

Minneapolis mill brands have declined 
$1 from the high point, $10.30 to $9.30, 
within the nast three weeks. This price is 
based on wood or cotton to the retail 
trade. The Chicago baker can _ pur- 
chase southwestern 95 per cent patents as 
low as $8.10, jute; perhaps for round 
lots this quotation might be shaded 10@ 
20c. The daily press, however, is paying 
no attention to these declines in the cost 
of raw material. 


BOARD RULES CHANGED 

Five amendments to the rules of the 
Chicago Board of Trade were voted on 
by members Wednesday, Nov. 29, and 
three were adopted. One of the most 


important was that providing that insur- 
ance as near the full market value as it 
is possible to obtain be furnished by the 
seller on a delivery of grain, instead of 
85 per cent, as provided under the old 
rule. It was defeated by a vote of 301 
to 257. The objection to the rule was 
that it was retroactive. 

An amendment providing that all non- 
member solicitors licensed by the board 
should pay $25 annually was defeated by 
a vote of 290 to 276. One of the most im- 
portant changes adopted was an amend- 
ment to raise the price of the board’s 
quotations from $2 per month to $15 out- 
side of Chicago, and to $7.50 to branch 
offices of Chicago houses. Three-fourths 
of the amount is to be used in liquidating 
the board’s bonded indebtedness. It was 
strongly opposed by the private wire 
houses as strictly class legislation, and a 
tax on those who bring business to the 
board, but was carried by two votes. 

The amendment providing that con- 
tracts represent the standard of quality 
or grade of grain defined in the rules of 
the state grain inspection department in 
effect at time of delivery, was carried by 
a vote of 350 to 203. : 

An amendment providing that bills of 
lading on grain in cars not consigned to 
a regular elevator may be delivered dur- 
ing the last three business days of any 
month, instead of warehouse receipts, was 
adopted by a vote of 350 to 194. 


WHEAT MARKET DEMORALIZED 


Liquidation by the bull interest in 
wheat, especially in December, combined 
with reports of submarine activity, the 
difficulty in securing insurance, decreased 
speculative buying on the part of the 
general public, an overbought condition, 
and increased aggressiveness on the part 
of the bear interest, created demoraliza- 
tion in the grain markets, principally 
wheat, of late. 

A decline of 175c in December in 24 
hours was the most drastic that the trade 
has experienced since the collapse of the 
Leiter deal in 1898, when wheat futures 
declined 10c, and cash wheat 13c, in two 
days. The decline has been more rapid 
than any of the recent advances, and 
made new history in wheat speculation. 
December dropped to 91,¢ under May at 
one time. 

The actual carrying charge from De- 
cember to May is i2c, but elevator people 
are willing to carry it at 74,@9c, and 
bought December and sold May on a 
large scale during the liquidating period. 
They desire to get hold of the cash wheat. 
The bear interests have used July wheat 
as a lever to depress the nearer futures, 
as trade in July is not heavy and it can- 
not withstand such selling pressure. 


ENGLISH FLOUR GRADE 


A local miller, discussing the cable 
from London specifying the kind of 
wheat flour that will be permitted to be 
imported into England after Jan. 1, says 
it is possible for some of the millers to 
make the flour required. It would not be 
possible, however, to use old No. 2 hard 
winter wheat, which constitutes the great- 
er part of Chicago stock, as new No. 2 
hard is specified. 

As to making a large quantity of flour 
from old No. 1 northern Manitoba, or 
any of the old Manitoba grades, and old 
No. 1 Duluth northern, it is regarded as 
impossible, because there is not much of 
that wheat available. The largest holder 
of No. 2 hard winter wheat in Chicago 
says that he has had tests made of it, and 
it is impossible to tell the difference in 
the flour made from the old and new 
hard wheat when it is mixed. 


NEW BRITISH FLOUR GRADE 


Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
has had several conferences with the 
British consul of Chicago, with reference 


- Bloomington, IIL, 


to the proposed new basis for flour for 
export to Great Britain, which basis con- 
templates a 76 per cent extraction from 
all wheat ground. Many of the millers 
who have expressed themselves state that 
they can make the product desired} others 
desire more specific information. 

In all his conferences with the British 
consul, Secretary Husband has empha- 
sized the importance to the British gov- 
ernment of the importation of larger 
amounts of clear and low-grade flours as 
a method of reducing the cost of bakers 
flour mixtures. All the information re- 
ceived has been sent to the British em- 
bassy at Washington, to be forwarded to 
the government in London. 


NOTES 


Grain rectipts at Chicago in November 
were 16,217 cars, compared with 19,474 
last year, and 24,669 two years ago. 

William G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chi- 
cago, Wednesday, on his way to the East. 

F, E. Farnham is in Chicago for a few 
days as a special representative of the 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., look- 
ing after the mill’s trade in this market. 

There are not as many flour salesmen 
travelling in this state as in former years, 
according to mill representatives, and the 
major portion of them appear to have the 
accounts of mills in the Southwest. 

A. B. Atchison, Jr., sales-manager of 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, 
Tuesday was in. Chicago, looking over the 
progress made in the flour storage house 
which is being built here for the Shane- 
Mason Co. 


The Armour Grain Co. shipped a cargo 
of No. 2 hard winter wheat containing 
215,000 bus to Buffalo last week. It was 
taken out to make storage room for corn, 
but the grain had not been sold at the 
time the cargo cleared. 

The packing-room of the Northern Il- 
linois Cereal Co., Lockport, IIL, which 
was damaged by fire a week ago, is being 
repaired. It was necessary for the mill 
to close down for a time, but it is expect- 
ed to be in operation this week. 


Jacob H. Wilbur, of Winour & Warner, 


grain receivers, in business here for 40 
years, died at his residence in Hinnman 
Avenue, Evanston, Nov. 30, of pneumonia. 
He was 66 years old. The funeral was 
held in Evanston’ Saturday morning, the 
burial being at Catskill, N. Y 

It is reported from Baltimore and 
from the Gulf ports that export clear- 
ances in December will be materially in- 
creased. The small clearances for the 
last two months have been a great disap- 
pointment to the bulls on wheat, and have 
tended to check new speculative buying. 

William Cowan, a Chicago broker, has 
formed a_ copartnership with George 
Bansback and will operate hereafter un- 
der the firm name of William Cowan & 
Co., with an office in room 903, Fort Dear- 
born Building. Mr. Bansback has sold 
flour for Illinois mills for several years, 


L. E. Slick & Co., who recently pur- 
chased _ the Hungarian Roller Mills at 
have converted the 
plant over to the ‘manufacturing of corn 
goods, poultry feeds, and tne handling of 
flour and other cereal products, and will 
place it in operation this week. Their 
trade for the present will be confined 
largely to local territory. 

Deliveries on December contracts at the 
opening of the month were 850,000 bus 
wheat, 10,000 bus corn and 2,400,000 bus 
oats. They were smaller than expected. 
Wheat sent around in the morning of 
Dec. 1 lodged with commission houses 
that delivered it again in the afternoon, 
but the actual amount out was the same 
as in the morning. On Saturday the 
deliveries were 135,000 bus wheat and 
50,000 bus oats. 

Charters were made here Saturday for 
275,000 bus corn, Chicago to Buffalo, to 
unload at once, at 3c; also for 300,000 
bus corn to Georgian Bay for winter 
storage at 3%4c. A cargo of 250,000 bus 
oats to Georgian Bay for winter storage 
secured 3c. Latest reports from Duluth 
say that 2,000,000 bus wheat were char- 
tered there and at Fort William, winter 
storage at Buffalo or Georgian Bay 
points, at 41,c. 

All the eastern lake ports, as well as 
those on the Georgian Bay, are congested, 
and it is difficult to get storage room for 


lb cotton sacks. 
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grain. Boats are offered at 214c to Buf- 
falo and Georgian Bay, but they refuse 
to charter unless they can be unloaded 
at once. It is understood that wheat will 
be taken for winter storage in boats at 
eastern lake ports all winter. Duluth 
and Fort William rates are 3c to go 
down and unload, and 4c for holding at 
eastern lake ports all winter. 

A movement is under way on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade to form an associa- 
tion among local grain firms to under- 
write insurance on regular grain elevators. 
The plan is patterned somewhat after 
that of Lloyd’s. There have already been 
$200,000 pledged. It is proposed to fur- 
nish insurance on grain in the elevators in 
Chicago when the full line on an elevator 
is written by the regular companies, and 
the grain in the warehouse is not com- 
pletely covered. Details of the plan may 
not be completed for several weeks. 

The milling demand for wheat has been 
fair, of late, particularly for the choice 
grades, which have brought slightly bet- 
ter premiums, as compared with the De- 
cember. The railroad congestion, par- 
ticularly on eastern roads, has prevented 
export business in all grains. The sea- 
board has been an active bidder for corn 
for a week, but the time limit specified 
as to shipments has been impossible for 
sellers to comply with. Under existing 
traffic conditions on land and on ocean, 
there is practically an embargo on ship- 
ments. 

An effort is being made, through the 
bond department of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
to place the mill of the Sleepy Eye 
(Minn.) Flour Mills Co. and the Queen 
Bee mill at Sioux Falls, S. D., in opera- 
tion. The bank is said to be financially 
interested to a considerable extent in both 
properties. It was stated, late last week, 
that there were parties considering the 
Sleepy Eye mill, and that a deal might 
be closed shortly whereby it would re- 
sume operations. ‘There is no sign of the 
Queen Bee mill being started, or any one 
having given it consideration. 





WISCONSIN 


MitwavuKkeeg, Wis., Dec. 4.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 4,000 last 
week, representing 33 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 6,000, or 50 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
24,600 turned out 26,000, or 106 per cent. 

Flour trade was rather quiet, owing to 
the decline in wheat and the holiday. 
Most of the buyers were out of the mar- 
ket, the majority having sufficient stocks 
for the present. Millers look for a quiet 
trade until the market becomes more set- 
tled. Prices for the week declined 60c 
bbl. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $9.40@9.50, and 
straight at $8.80@8.95, in wood. 

Demand for clear was brisk, and mills 
are sold ahead. Prices averaged lower 
in sympathy with patent, and were quoted 
at $8.25@8.35, jute. There was a good 
demand from all sections. 

Shipping directions came in moderately 
well on patent. Millers have practically 
no stocks of clear on hand, and as fast as 
it is manufactured it is loaded out. 

Demand for rye flour was good. Prices 
held steady, pure being quoted at $8 in 
wood, and country blends $7.25 for dark 
and $7.45 for white, in jute. All found 
good trade with the East and Southwest. 
State and local trade was brisk. 

Kansas straights were lower in sym- 
pathy with patent, and were quoted al 
$8.25@8.40, cotton. Jobbers reported onl) 
a moderate trade, as most of the large 
bakers and wholesale grocers are sup- 
jas for the present. There was some 

uying by small shops. 

Corn meal was lower, in sympathy with 
the decline in the cash market, both white 
and yellow being quoted at $2.30 in 100- 
Millers reported fair 
demand in the South for white, while 
package trade in the city was good. 

Millfeed was easier, both bran and 
standard middlings being off 25@50c ton. 
Shippers were willing to sell, in many 
instances, at less than they could replace 
stuff from northwestern country mills. 
The general feeling is that the market 
will be lower, and all are anxious to dis- 
pose of present holdings. Offerings were 
somewhat freer from northwestern coun- 
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try mills, but shippers were not inclined 
to buy much. Demand in the East was 
only fair, and transit stuff at eastern 
junction points did not move so freely. 
Hominy feed was in good demand, and 
millers are well sold ahead. Demand for 
oil meal was brisk, owing to the good 
export demand for cake. 

The state trade was good, especially in 
or cars with flour. Most of the deal- 
ers have light stocks, and want immediate 
shipment. All believe in lower prices, 
and there was very little buying for 
future delivery. All grades were salable 
in mixed cars, 

Choice milling wheat was in fair de- 
mand. Millers have fair stocks, but buy 
all choice offered. Off-grades were taken 
care of by shippers at a liberal discount. 
Top price for No. 1 northern, $1.83. 


EMBARGO DISCUSSED 

Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, gave an address before the City 
Club here, which conducted a symposium 
on the embargo question. Mr. Stern said, 
in part: “I deeply deplore the tendency 
to misconstrue the motives of those who 
may be either in favor of or opposed to 
an embargo on foodstuffs. Advocating 
an embargo does not necessarily imply 
that one is in favor of helping the cen- 
tral powers, or vice versa. I am not in 
favor of an embargo for the purpose of 
assisting either side in the European 
strife, or for the purpose of regulating 
domestic prices. I am, however, in favor 
of an embargo on wheat and wheat flour, 
and rye and rye flour, until July 1, 1917, 
on the ground that our supplies will be 
exhausted and that we will not have suffi- 
cient for our own needs. 

Professor R. H. Hess, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, argued against an em- 
bargo as not meeting the situation, but 
expressed the opinion that governmental 
control of food distribution would be a 
splendid step forward. 


NOTES 


Paul May, Medford, Wis., has sold his 
flour and feed business to Otto Eggert. 

B. W. Genge, Lone Rock, Wis., has 
purchased the Pound (Wis.) Roller Mills 
from P, A. Koenig. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 313; corn, 388; oats, 366; rye, 120; 
barley, 386; flaxseed, 4. 

Bert T. Dow, of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Elevator Co., has been elected a member 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

The Marshall-Hammell Grain Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis., has dissolved. The entire 
interest has been purchased by the E. 
Liethen Grain Co. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for November was 32,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 46,200 in September and 
98,500 in November, 1915. 

J. L. Klechaer is completing the new 
elevator and grain warehouse which will 
be conducted under the name of the 
Neillsville (Wis.) Milling Co. 

L.. Starks, proprietor of the Plainfield 
(Wis.) Roller Mills for 23 years, has dis- 
posed of his interest to E. H. Walker, of 
Plainfield. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, is at 
the head of a committee which will select 
a site and plans for the new Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

H. N. Witson. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 


Patent Office: 

‘Rediol”’; No. 87,374. Owner, John 
Thompson & Sons, Ltd., Belfast, Ireland. 
Used on a cereal of oats, corn or wheat, 


and dried and desiccated vegetables. 
“Spring Garden’; No. 96,615. Owner, Bal- 
timore (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co. Used on 
horse feed, dairy feed, stock feed, hominy 
feed, corn-oil meal, corn and oats feed, 
cracked corn, flaked oats, yellow chop, 
chick grits, and kiln-dried yellow chop. 
“Washburn’s Medalha de Ouro” and 


“Washburn-Crosby Co.”; No. 97,262. Owner, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
Wheat flour, 

“Washburn’s Medalla de Oro” and ‘‘Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.”; No. 97,263: Owner, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
Wheat flour, 

‘Elevator’; No. 97,358. Owner, L. G. 


Spindler, New York City. 
flour, 

‘Strongheart’; No. 97,373. Owner, Jos. 
Loudenslager Estate, Tiffin, Ohio. Used on 
Wheat flour. 

“Merlin,” and representation of the man 
known as Merlin, and a fairy; No. 98,192. 
Owner, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
Co. Used on We flour. 


Used on wheat 
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Flour prices were reduced last week to 
correspond with the decline in wheat. 
Early in the week, buyers took hold 
rather freely for prompt shipment, and a 
fair volume of business was booked. Job- 
bers were the most active buyers, as bak- 
ers are believed to have enough for im- 
mediate wants. Later the market was 
dull and listless. 

Buyers showed less urgency in the mat- 
ter of prompt or early shipment for flour 
bought recently, but they want the flour 
bought and due some weeks ago, before 
purchasing on new contracts. 

Inquiries were good from all sections, 
and mills doing business in the South 
claimed a decided improvement in busi- 
ness for domestic consumption. Eastern 
buyers were in the market, but only for 
small lots and for prompt shipment. 

There was a fair demand for export, 
but very little business booked. Some 
small lots were sold to the Continent, but 
restrictions by the British government 
make business with the United Kingdom 
impracticable at present. Firms with 
West Indies connections reported demand 
from these quarters good, and numerous 
fair-sized lots were sold. 

Clear flour of good strength and qual- 
ity was in fair demand in the local mar- 
ket, but sales consisted of small lots only. 
The spring and hard winter wheat market 
was dull, and little business was booked. 
Mills, however, ran to full capacity on old 
orders. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $8.70@8.90; straight, 
$8.40@8.50; first clear, $7.25@7.60; sec- 
ond clear, $6.25@6.50; low-grade, $5.85@ 
6,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $8.40 
@8.75; second patent, $8.10@8.25; extra 
fancy, $7.70@7.90; second clear, $6.75@ 
7.10; low-grade, $6@6.40,—jute or cot- 
ton. Pacific Coast, soft wheat fancy patent, 
$8.40@8.60; straight, $8@8.30; cut-off, 

$7.70@8,—jute. Spring wheat patent, 
$8. 80@9.30; first clear, $8.15@8.65,—jute. 
Rye, $8.05; dark, $7.65,—jute. 

Millfeed dull, and _ prices _ slightly 
easier. Demand limited and only of. a 
local character, with track stuff accumu- 
lating. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The weather in Missouri and southern 
Illinois continued fair last week, with 
seasonable to fairly high temperatures. 
The growing crop is making good head- 
way, with very little complaint of fly. 
The plant is in good condition, and shows 
a good and uniform stand. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looks good...Good...Best ever 
...Looks very promising...Looks good, 
but there is some complaint of fly... 
Good...So far very promising. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cc. Cole Milling C., Chester, Il. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, III. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Steeleville (11l.) Milling Co. 


Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Dec. 2 was 32,500, repre- 
senting 80 ver cent of capacity, compared 
with 33,800, or 83 per cent, the previous 
week, 35,600, or 87 per cent, a year ago, 
and 31,200, or 76 per cent, in 1914, 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 46,000, repre- 
senting 76 per cent, compared with 46,- 
700, or 77 per cent, the previous week, 
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46,600, or 77 per cent, a year ago, and 
50,000, or 83 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

Maurice J. Cohen, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Northwestern Feed Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in St, Louis last week, call- 
ing on the trade. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 18,140 bbls of flour inspected at 
St. Louis for November. Stocks of flour 
Dec. 1, 1916, 53,200 bbls, compared with 
50,700 on Nov. 1, 1916, and 59,400, Dec. 
1, 1916. 

Philip Rothrock, grain supervisor for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has notified the Merchants’ Ex- 
change that there will be maintained at 
the old custom-house, St. Louis, an office 
of federal grain supervisor, department 
No. 22, for the service of the grain trade 
and for the enforcement of the grain 
standardization act. 

A meeting was called Tuesday, Nov. 
28, of all exporting millers, to consider 
the definition of the requirements of the 
British government regarding the per- 
centage of flour requested, and that in 
making quotations millers quote on the 
basis of 75 per cent of the product of 
wheat. Samuel Plant, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, sent a tele- 
gram to Secretary Husband stating that 
the millers differed in their conception 
of the character of flour desired, and 
requested him to ask the British embassy 
to enlighten them on the grade they should 
bid on, and also that they would like to 
have samples of the flour desired. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered a decision in the complaint of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
and others against the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co. and others, 
to the effect that charges collected for 
the transportation of nine carloads of 
flour, and articles taking same rates, 
from Minneapolis to Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, and points taking 
same rates, are found to have been un- 
reasonable, and reparation is awarded. 

The complainants are the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co. and the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. In their com- 
plaint, filed Aug. 6, 1915, they alleged 
that unreasonable charges were collected 
by the defendant for the transportation 
in November, 1913, of nine carloads of 
flour to seaboard points. 

The Consolidated company based its 
complaint on two carloads of flour, ag- 
gregating 80,900 lbs, shipped Nov. 20 
and 21, 1913, from Minneapolis to Phila- 
delphia and New York at rates of 22.7c 
and 24.7c. The shipments were routed 
and moved via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway to Milwaukee, and 
Anchor and Pennsylvania lines thence to 
destination. 

The shipments of the Pillsbury com- 
pany consisted of seven carloads of flour, 
bran and middlings, of the aggregate 
weight of 356,522 lbs, from Minneapolis 
to Camden, N. J., Baltimore, Md., Phila- 
delphia, Chester and Oxford, Pa., be- 
tween Nov. 16 and 22. The shipments 
moved as did those of the Consolidated 
company, except that for certain of the 
shipments the delivering carrier was the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. 
Railroad. The rates were 21.7¢ and 22.7c, 
applicable to Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. 

The lake-and-rail rates from Minne- 
apolis by the route over which the ship- 
ments moved were, during the period of 
open navigation, 20c, 2le and 23c to 
these eastern destinations. The western 
trunk line tariff containing such joint 
rates suspended them in connection with 
the Anchor Line Nov. 15, 1913, prior to 
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the movements of these shipments. <A 
circular of the association of lake lines 
advising of the closing of navigation by 
way of certain lake lines did not include 
the Anchor Line. The closing of navi- 
gation via the Anchor Line was Nov. 30, 
1913, and the tariff of that carrier did 
not provide for the suspension of navi- 
gation until the latter date. 

The joint rates are divided by allowing 
the Milwaukee road, as its proportion 
of the Philadelphia and New York rates, 
8.3c per 100 lbs. The road collected 
from Minneapolis to Milwaukee a pro- 
portional rate of 10c, applicable on grain 
and grain products originating beyond 
Minneapolis. The reparation claimed ac- 
crued solely in respect of transportation 
from Minneapolis to Milwaukee. The de- 
fendant company is directed, on or be- 
fore Jan. 8, 1917, to pay to the com- 
plainants sums aggregating $74.36, with 
interest from April 8, 1914. 

* * 


In the-case-of the Traffic Bureau of 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Commercial Club, 
and others, against the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co., and others, 
the commission decides that rates from 
Sioux City to points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri on corn and corn 
products originating at specified points 
on the Great Northern Railway in Min- 
nesota are not shown to be unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, or unduly pref- 
erential, as alleged. The complaint is 
dismissed. 

In this case the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change intervened with the Sioux City 
Commercial Club in assailing as unjust 
and unduly preferential the rates on 
corn and corn products from Sioux City 
to points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri. The complainants admitted that 
local rates to Sioux City, and the com- 
bination of rates to Omaha and Kansas 
City from originating points on the Great 
Northern, were reasonable, but contended 
that from the same points of origin the 
rates from Sioux City to the points of 
destination should not exceed the rates 
from Omaha by more than 4c per 100 lbs, 
nor from Kansas City by more than 9.5c. 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpnia, Pa., Dec. 4.—The flour 
market was unsettled by last week’s 
break in wheat, and at the close it is 
difficult to give anything like reliable quo- 
tations, as buyers and sellers are wide 
apart in their ideas of values. 

Spring patent sold early in the week 
at $9.50, wood, but at the close some of 
the mills are offering to sell as low as 
$8.75, while buyers are unwilling to pay 
over $8.50. 

Kansas flours have been sharply re- 
duced, without increasing the demand. 
Soft winters are in small supply and dull 
at a decline of 40c bbl. 

The city mills reduced prices 40c¢ bbl, 
and report a very dull trade. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 35,767,- 
100 bus, against 27,469,258 for the same 
time last year. 

J. S. Geisel, sales-manager of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
was here last week. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
on Dec. 1, 1916, were 105,272 bbls, against 
78,010 on Dec. 1, 1915, -and 96,515 on 
Nov. 1, 1916. 

Kolb’s bakery at Allentown, Pa., is 
having its capacity doubled by the in- 
stallation of additional machinery costing 
about $25,000. At present the bakery is 
producing 20,000 loaves per day. 

Representatives of the Philadelphia 
Bourse will take an active part in the 
sessions of the thirteenth annual National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress which will 
meet in Washington, Dec. 6-8. In addi- 
tion to Emil P. Albrecht, secretary of 
the Bourse, who is a director of the con- 
gress from the Atlantic seaboard, the 
commercial body will send Francis B. 
Reeves, Walter Wood, Frederic Schoff, J. 
Jacob Mohr and A. Robinson McAll- 
vaine. The first three are. members of 
the board of directors of the Bourse. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





Winter wheat area in Canada for the 
new crop is officially reported at 899,000 
acres, against 1,101,000 last year; de- 
crease, 18 per cent. 
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The flour market last week was thor- 
oughly unsettled by the violent fluctua- 
tions in wheat. ‘there was very little 
done early in the week, partly owing to 
the holiday and partly to the position of 
the wheat market. Nominal quotations 
showed a radical decline from the high 
level, but there was little done even at the 
decline. Later there was some improve- 
ment from the low quotations. 

The domestic trade, demoralized by the 
decline in wheat, would not show any in- 
terest. ‘The situation seems to be one in 
which there is necessity for a quieting 
down of the wheat market to some basis, 
either high or low, before there is any 
likelihood of material improvement in the 
volume of trade. 

Some are under the impression that the 
readjustment downward has been too 
radical, and wheat will have to steady 
again to a higher level just as soon as the 
demoralization is over. Distribution is 
maintained, however, but the buyers gen- 
erally have had such a jolt from the sharp 
break in wheat it may take several days 
for them to get over it. A demand de- 
veloped for France, and it was stated that 
100,000 bbls were taken last week. Prices 
were quoted as follows: spring patents, 
$8.60@8.90; clears, $7.50@7.90; winter 
straights, $7.90@8.10,—all in sacks. 


EXPORT WHEAT DEMAND 


The export demand for wheat was very 
irregular last week. Notwithstanding 
the heavy decline, there was not the vol- 
ume of resting orders in the market which 
had been anticipated. While consider- 
able business was claimed on Tuesday, in- 
cluding about 1,000,000 bus for Greece, 
the interest of the leading buyers was 
limited. The Greek buying was of Mani- 
toba wheat. The inquiry at first was for 
durum, but that wheat is almost ex- 
hausted. Only a small lot can be col- 
lected from day to day, and this seems to 
be going to Italy on a standing order. 

The inquiry. was withdrawn for durum, 
and offers were requested through two 
leading New York banks for either hard 
winter or Manitoba. It appears that the 
Manitoba wheat was taken at the dif- 
ference in price. It is evident that orders 
for the principal buyers were not in large 
volume or, if they were, they were care- 
fully concealed. 

A moderate business was reported for 
Scandinavia, and a small amount for the 
British Commission. The reported buy- 
ing by the latter was disclaimed. The 
commission is finding its greatest trouble 
with getting vessels. The arrival out 
from the other side continues disappoint- 
ingly slow, and it is evident that very 
little in the way of fresh buying can be 
expected until present contracts are well 
in hand. 

Traffic conditions on the railroads are 
very unsatisfactory. Grain is not coming 
forward, and the various roads will not 
move any kind of grain for export unless 
the arrival of the vessel is not only desig- 
nated but virtually guaranteed. As a re- 
sult, there are about 15,000,000 bus wheat 
at Atlantic and Gulf ports, and as much 
more in transit, besides corn and oats, 
which makes a congestion that is a serious 
menace to trade. 

Export demand for corn would evi- 
dently be in good volume under normal 
traffic and freight conditions. Some busi- 
ness is reported every day or two, but 
there is but little ocean room to be had 
before March, and not much at that time. 
The assignment of freight room for oats 
is fairly , and considerable business 
is reported. The oats under contract are 


of large volume and a good many ships 
have been scheduled for steel, with oats 
to be loaded in with it. 

On Saturday there developed another 
large inquiry for Greece. It came through 
New York banks, and was for 60,000 tons 
of American or Canadian wheat. Most 
of this business was put through on Sat- 
urday. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The position of the market is such as to 
prevent any ordinary business. The offi- 
cial rate on wheat is quoted at 12d, but 
that on corn, which is not in the hands of 
the commission, is 25@30d per bu of 60 
Ibs, which figures out about 49@56c for 
56 Ibs. The rate on grain to Marseilles 
for Switzerland is 23s 6d, which is about 
8s over the government rate to the Medi- 
terranean. 

Only a few quotations on grain are 
coming to light from time to time, as all 
the government boats for both wheat and 
oats are being taken on the other side at 
the government terms, and only the little 
business on corn is made public. There is 
no room for any grain quoted before the 
end of the winter, and corn room is not 
offered to English markets before the 
spring months. 


BARGE CANAL TRAFFIC BUREAU 


Frank M. Williams, state engineer of 
New York, has suggested that the legis- 
lature at its next session enact a law pro- 
viding for a traftic bureau to take charge 
of traffic on the barge canal. The object 
of the proposed bureau is to attract 
freight to the canal, and Mr. Williams 
thinks that this can be accomplished in 
two ways: first, by getting in personal 
touch with the prospective shipper, and 
secondly, by giving the canal the pub- 
licity which would attract those who might 
be interested in utilizing the state’s wa- 
terway for the easy, rapid and inexpen- 
sive transportation of their products. 

The bureau, it is contemplated, will 
be in charge of some one thoroughly 
familiar with freight rates and other mat- 
ters pertaining to the transportation of 
freight in all sections that will be affected 
by the canal. Facts will be laid before 
shippers and manufacturers which will 
show them the value of using the canal. 


CARS HELD IN THE EAST 


The leading Canadian railroads refuse 
to allow their freight cars to cross the 
border into the United States, because the 
railroads on this side, it is claimed, do 
not return them. The Canadian Pacific 
is receiving $4,500 penalty each day for 
the non-return of its cars, but that is 
nothing compared with what they could 
earn. Still, the conditions in Canada are 
better than in New England. 

While there is a shortage of cars, tak- 
ing the ‘country through, on the New 
Haven Railway there are 55,000 “foreign” 
owned cars, or cars not of its ownership, 
for which it is paying at the rate of per- 
haps $2,000,000 yearly. Regardless of 
this, the New Haven’s traffic is in worse 
condition than that of almost any other 
railway. Nowhere else is the embargo of 
traffic so strict. 


TO PREVENT CONGESTION 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, through its traffic department, is 
attempting to forestall the possibility of 
a recurrence of the freight congestion 
which last winter so hampered the port of 
New York and parhyaeh the traffic lines 
leading into the city. 

The present delays of freight, the 
shortage of cars and many other signs 
already point to the possibility of such 
a thing again happening, and to prevent 
it the re-establishment of the freight ac- 
cumulation conference committe is being 
— urged. This committee was ap- 
pointed last year for the purpose of co- 


ordinating the efforts of traffic lines and 
shippers toward relieving congestion. 


NOTES 
Harry E. White, New York flour bro- 
ker, is visiting his milling connections in 
the West. 
Morris Rosenfeld, a New York flour 
broker, has incorporated his business, 
with a capital of $30,000. The incorpora- 


’ tors are M. and B. Rosenfeld, of New 


York, and P. Rosenfeld, of Brooklyn. 
The rye flour situation is very unsatis- 
factory because, while mills are holding 
prices firmly at $7.90@8.30, jute, spot and 
near-by flour to arrive is being offered at 
about 20c under these prices, which is 


keeping buyers out of the market so far. 


as purchases from mills are concerned. 
New York flour buyers were not 
brought into the market to any great 
extent by the recent breaks in wheat 
rege because most of them firmly be- 
ieve that the top of the market has been 
reached, and that much lower prices will 
soon follow. Spot stuff is less a feature 
of the market than it formerly was, but 
there always seems to be enough of it to 
keep buyers going, thus preventing what 
might be larger sales for mill shipment. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Flour prices 
were on the decline during the entire 
week, and millers’ agents found it almost 
impossible to interest buyers. According 
to the views of the trade, the long- 
expected break in values has come, and 
the only doubt in the minds of buyers 
is whether the market will decline fur- 
ther. Prices at the close were fully $1 
bbl lower than a week or two ago on 
most brands of spring patents. 

Buyers simply will not purchase be- 
yond pressing needs, even though stocks 
carried by jobbers and other distributors 
are aansulity small. Flour men on the 
local market who have stocks larger than 
they would wish are anxious to sell, and 
are offering at second hands in some 
cases 25c bbl under mill prices for the 
same grades. 

Only a few of the large bakers have 
even a fair-sized stock of flour on hand, 
but all are waiting for the bottom to be 
reached before renewing supplies. Should 
the market get low enough to meet their 
views, there is certainly a good demand 
due, and one that will be well distributed. 
The reselling of flour on the local market 
has been an unsettling factor, aside from 
the continued drop in prices. 

Kansas hard wheat flours are 50@60c 
bbl lower than a week ago, but some of 
the best mills are holding fairly firm 
and not inclined to slash prices. Soft 
winter flours have also dropped 40@65c 
bbl. The range on spring patents is 
about $1 bbl, and spring clears in sacks 
75c bbl, lower than the previous week. 

The entire situation at the close is 
dull, weak and depressed, with some 
pressure. to sell, and little if any inclina- 
tion on the part of buyers to take hold. 


NOTES 


On Nov. 22 the American Export Co. 
filed articles of incorporation at Boston. 
Capital, $100,000. 

Visitors on ’change during the week in- 
cluded F. E. Osborne, Batavia, N. Y; 
H. A. Porter and L. Gates, Chicago; F. 
J. Franklin, Ellsworth, Kansas. 

Edward J. Kilduff, for many years a 
familiar figure on the floor of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, died at his home 
in Brookline, Mass., Nov. 21. He was 
engaged in the grain brokerage business, 
and had a wide acquaintance among the 
grain men in New England. 

The Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, on 
Dec. 1, celebrated the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of its entrance into business. This 
concern is one of the largest handlers of 
millfeed in New England, and the mem- 
bers were kept busy receiving congratu- 
lations of friends in the trade. A pock- 
et-book, or bill-fold, was sent by the 
company to the members of the trade, 
this being its custom every five years. 

The Baychattan, the first of the Bay 
Line steamers to sail from this port, left 
Nov. 28 with a cargo of 39,571 220-lb 
sacks of flour, equal to 4,350 tons, to- 
gether with a heavy shipment of canned 
goods, for the use of the allied army in 

rance. The destination of the steamer 
is Bordeaux. The Battigern, of the same 
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line, is scheduled to sail during the com- 
ing week with a cargo of flour, destined 
for the same port. 

Beginning Dec. 26, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road will unload and 
place in storage all goods which are not 
unloaded by the consignees within 10 
days after cars are placed for delivery 
on the public team tracks of the road. 
The object is to prevent the tying up of 
equipment when it is needed by other 
shippers and consignees. The charge 
will be so heavy when shipments have 
to be sent from one point to another in 
order to reach public storage houses that 
consignees will be forced to give the cars 
back to the New Haven. 

Louts W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Dec. 4.—Flour, like 
wheat, was hit hard last week, being more 
or less demoralized from start to finish, 
and closing nominally 50c bbl lower than 
previous quotations. Mills, in instances, 
fought the decline by reducing limits 
gradually, while others promptly followed 
the market and caught what little busi- 
ness was passing. ay was light 
in all grades, with offerings liberal and 
resellers urgently seeking recognition. 
Near-by soft winter straight figured most 
in the sales, both domestic and export 
trade buying moderately, but only at 
prices reflecting the full decline. 

Soft winters were sharply lower but in 
some demand, with patents closing at 
$8.10@8.35, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 
40@45c less in bulk or buyer’s sacks; 
near-by straights, $7.15@7.30; western, 
$7.30@7.45,—bulk or buyer’s package, 10 
@l5c more in cotton or jute, 40@45c 
more in wood. The only grade wanted 
to any extent was near-by straight, which 
started the week at $7.75 and ended it at 
$7.25, bulk, with exporters bidding only 
$7.10. 

Hard winters were depressed and _in- 
active, with patents at the close quoted 
at $8.75@9; straights, $8.50@8.65; clears, 
$7.50@7.90,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. No dis- 
position whatever to buy; everybody 
grieving over the fact that they had 
already bought. 

Springs were downward and dull, with 
fancy short patents closing at $9@9.15; 
standard brands, $8.75@8.90; long pat- 
ents, straights and cut-straights, $8.45@ 
8.60; first clears, $7.50@7.75; second 
clears, $6.85@7.35,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
Ib jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. De- 
mand was small, and confined mainly to 
advertised brands and second-hand stock. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 102,12(i 
bbls; clearances, 1,470. 


NOTES 


At one time during the week cash wheat 
in the local market showed a decline of 
over 25c bu from the late top. 


Receipts of new southern corn to date, 
35,289 bus; same period year ago, 26,331. 
Range of prices last week, 88c@$1.02; 
last year, 65@75c. 

Dr. Kennon W. Egerton, brother of 
Egerton Bros., wholesale grocers and 
flour, committed suicide by asphyxiation 
on Nov. 26, aged 42. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last 
week were only 1,071,351 bus—170,400 
wheat, 185,542 corn, 622,995 oats, 70,857 
rye and 21,557 barley. 

Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 1,291,125 bus; same time las! 
year, 1,479,577. Range of prices last 
week, $1.20@1.791,; last year, 85c@$1.1+. 

In November, Baltimore received 37,- 
878 bbls flour and exported 148,815; 
received 7,755,925 bus grain and exported 
7,810,889. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1916, 


-it received 2,797,851 bbls flour and ex- 


ported 1,881,849; received 119,724,882 bus 
grain and exported 114,911,564. 

Visitors last week were William 5. 
Weiss, secretary La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing, Minn; Joseph S. Geisel, sales- 
manager Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis; N.. B. Updike, president Updike 
Grain Co., Om Neb; Frank E. Al- 
strin, with Finley Barrel & Co., grain, 
Chicago; J. R. Noble, Minneapolis: 
Thomas McKee, Belfast, Ireland; Dirk 
Everts, Holland. 

Je City claims its freight rates 
should be 3c per 100 lbs lower New 
York, because all shipments through the 
metropolis pay lighterage. If this con- 
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tention is sustained, Jersey City will have 
the same freight rates from the West as 
Baltimore, and will re. attract 
much traffic now handled aeht altimore 
does not propose to be cau napping; 
hence, whee the case comes before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in New 
York Ci = Jan. 9, it will make p. 
vigorous fight against any proposition to 
ae Jersey City a Sc differential under 
New York which does not also give Balti- 
more a Se differential under Jersey City. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 4.—It was impos- 
sible to do any amount of flour business 
last week, and equally as difficult to fix a 
price on any grade. At times it looked 
is if all were trying to see how low they 
could sell goods. The decline in wheat 
frightened off buyers ‘of spring wheat 
flour in any quantity, and it will take a 
mighty reaction to get their nerve back. 

There was a decline of 50c bbl openly, 
hut under cover sellers were willing to 
take less. The local retail trade was very 
quiet, and prices unsettled for spring 
wheat patents. 

Winter wheat representatives of outside 
inills say last week was the dullest in 
some time. They were willing to shade 
prices 45@50c from previous week’s quo- 
tations, but could not interest buyers: 
Short winter patent was offered at $8.60, 
standard at $8.35, and pastry at $7.90, 
bbl, in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour was steady for No. 1, with a 
fair demand, and other grades easier. No. 
1, $8.45; straight, $7.65; dark, $7,—in 
wood, track, Buffalo, 

Millfeed buyers were scared out of the 
market by the decline in prices of grain 
and reports of cutting in Boston. As far 
as prices here were concerned, there was 
no change, and millers believe the talk of 
a slump is merely to bear the market. 

However, they are unable to sell -bran, 
when they have it, at the prices quoted. 
Millfeeds and flour middlings are scarce, 
and would bring asking prices. Red dog 
is occasionally offered, and easily sold. 
A little more winter weather would help 
the situation materially. The farmer will 
need feeds soon, as he is out of fodder, 
except hay. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was lower by $3 
ton, and demand steadily improving. 
Hominy feed scarce and firm. Gluten 
feed in ye supply and firmer. Cotton- 
seed meal stronger, and offerings light. 
Oil meal firm, with a demand. 

Brewers’ grains in light supply at $35 
ton, sacked, track, Buffalo. No offerings 
of distillers’ grains. Kafir corn dull and 
easy at $2.60 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat scarce, and quoted at $3.20 
per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat 
flour higher, dealers asking $6.50@7 per 
100 Ibs in 5-lb paper sacks. Rolled oats 
in good demand and higher. 

Oat hulls strong, and offerings light, 
some sellers asking $22, reground, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 120,400 bbls, repre- 
senting 72 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 126,100, or 76 per cent, the 
previous week, 164,750, or 98 per cent, a 
year ago, 134,700, or 98 per cent, in 1914, 
and 119,500, or 87 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 8,750,000 

bus, compared with 9,004,000 last year. 
Allen H. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering & Appraisal Co., is in Texas. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were 6,721,200 bus, compared with 19,- 
289,527 a year ago. 

While there is no longer trouble re- 

garding electric power, there is a scarcity 
of coal, and some of the mills lost consid- 
erable time last week on that account. 
_ Fire, caused by an overheated journal 
in the engine-room of the Clover Leaf 
Milling Co,.’s new 15-story concrete plant 
here last week, damaged the fifth floor to 
the extent of $10,000. The mill is again 
working, with the exception of two de- 
partments, 

There is no outlet for the grain here, 
and the elevators are getting filled up. 





l‘ew houses will accept car receipts. Some: 


vessels arriving are booked to unload, 
and it is likely cars will be found to take 
care of a portion of it. Canadian as well 
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as domestic grain for winter storage in 
vessels is arriying daily. : 

The Erie Canal closed last Thursday, 
and ended the rest season’s business 
on record, while rates were the steadiest, 
5c being paid on wheat to New York 
throughout the season. The shipments of 
grain compare as follows: : 


1916 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus..... 2,173,700 3,107,621 3,085,267 
Corn, bus....... © sesecs 139,552 108,300 
Oats, bus....... 1,248,050 2,519,532 4,039,945 
Barley, bus*.... 2,362,250 2,401,289 2,060,025 
Rye, DUs......0. sc eeece 8,500 75,575 





Totals, bus.... 5,784,000 8,176,494 9,369,112 
*1,140,350 bus of malt included. 


E. BAancGasser. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Dec. 4.—The de- 
cline in flour last week discouraged buy- 
ing in the Southeast, though sales of 
small lots for prompt shipment contin- 
ued active, and the aggregate was about 
50 per cent of capacity of the mills. 
There were more inquiries than the mills 
expected. The break in wheat has not 
eliminated the underlying confidence in 
high prices that have prevailed recently, 
and millers seem confident that there 
will be recovery. Shipping instructions 
have been coming in good volume. Mills 
in this territory as a rule show materi- 
ally larger output for last month than 
for November, 1915. 

Prices of flour were unsettled, and 
sharply lower. There was no disposition 
on the part of mills to anticipate a fur- 
ther decline in wheat, and as a rule they 
were getting practically full prices asked 
for flour. Quotations at the end of the 
week: best or short soft winter patents, 
in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $8.75@9.25; 
standard or regular patents, $8.25@8.40, 
mainly $8.30@8.35; long patents, 15c un- 
der standard; low-grades, 30@50c under 
standard, 

Minnesota and Kansas flours declined 
in sympathy with wheat, and business 
was on a conservative scale, with jobbers 
able to land some nice orders occasion- 
ally. Quotations: spring patents, jute, 
delivered Nashville, $8.80@9; hard win- 
ter patents, $8.40@8.70. 

Wheat was more than 10c lower last 
week, with No. 2 red irregular, and 
quoted at $1.78@1.80, Nashville. The 
offerings in Tennessee and Kentucky 
were very light, and it is thought that 
the crop is now practically out of the 
hands of the farmers. The movement 
has been moderate, and curtailed by 
shortage of cars. 

Millfeed was inclined to dullness, with 
prices slightly lower. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $30@31; mixed feed, $32@ 
33; standard middlings, $34@35. 

Corn declined 5@6c with an increased 
movement. It was quoted at 94@96c bu, 
Nashville, and bolted corn meal at $2.10 
@2.20 per 96-lb bag, with fair demand. 
Buyers have been slow in taking on large 
stocks of corn, as lower prices have been 
anticipated with a larger movement. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 165,300 bbls, showed an output 
last week of 122,357, or 74 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 113,072 
bbls and 73.2 per cent the preceding 
week, 58.5 in 1915, 51.1 in 1914, 52.1 in 
1913, and 51.6 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Dec.2 Nov. 25 

Phowr, BUS oc. cccccseccecs 44,800 36,900 

Went, DUM cccccscccsecss 506,500 575,000 

COP, BOW 6 ce cisccovdccver 84,500 66,500 

Gate, DOD orciicrsvrsicecins 561,000 605,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 211 cars. 

J. M. Williams and R. M. Perry plan 
to establish flour mills at Kershaw, S. C. 
They expect to start with a capacity of 
50 to 100 bbls. 

The Kingsport mills, of Elizabethton, 
Tenn., have been incorporated by R. A. 
Milan, A. G. Bunett, T. L. Milan and 
others, with an authorized capital of 
$6,000. 

The Tennessee Biscuit Co., Nashville, 
is now operating its plant full capacity, 
using about 125 bbls of flour daily. The 
company started six months ago, running 
about one-half of capacity. 


The Ballard & Ballard Co., millers at 
Louisville, announce an 8 to 13 per cent 
increase in wages for their 150 opera- 
tives. It will cost the company about 
$10,000 per annum. 

C. L. Luedtke, formerly with the De- 
eines of Commerce, has been sent to 

ashville by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be federal super- 
visor of grain-grading for this district. 
Mr. Luedtke and assistants will have of- 
fices in the Independent Life Building. 

The board of city commissioners of 
Nashville has declined to grant the ré- 
quest of bread manufacturers for sus- 
pension of the ordinance requiring label- 
ing of weight and name of manufacturer 
on loaves of bread. J. R. Smith, city 
sealer of weights and measures, has noti- 
fied bread men of his purpose to enforce 
the ordinance, but says he will give them 
time to use up what labels they may 
now have. The trouble was brought about 
by a morning newspaper agitating the 
old ordinance. There had been no com- 
plaint from the public against an ad- 
vance of about 15 per cent made in the 
price of bread by reducing size of loaves. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., Dec. 4.—Flour was 
decidedly easier last week, in keeping 
with lower wheat values. Buyers were 
slow to take hold on the break, feeling 
that prices would go still lower before 
it would be necessary for them to come 
into the market for additional supplies. 
Sales made were mostly to bakers who 
were purchasing for deferred shipment, 
and to jobbers whose small stocks forced 
them to take on -small lots for prompt 
delivery. Individual orders were small, 
and the total volume of: business was 
only fair. 

Mill representatives and brokers were 
urging their customers to anticipate 
their wants more than usual on account 
of thé car situation and, as a conse- 
quence, directions on old orders were 
good, 

Springs were lower and weak, and 
ranged, for patents, $8.60@9 bbl, 49-lb 
paper bags, the higher price being asked 
for well-established Minneapolis brands; 
straights, $8.45@8.75, cotton. 

Kansas hard winters were relatively 
firmer than springs, and ranged, for pat- 
ents, $8.40@8.80 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $8.20@8.60, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were not offered 
very freely. Quotations ranged $7.30@8 
bbl, bulk, with patents held about 30c 
more. 

All grades of millfeed were dull, and 
arrivals were hard to move except at 
material concessions in price. The trade 
generally has its near-by needs taken 
care of, and refused to anticipate its 
wants at present values. Bran was quot- 
ed at $31.75 ton; standard middlings, 
$34; white middlings, $36.50@39; red 
dog, $35.50,—all in sacks. 

Due to the mild weather, the demand 
for both ear and shelled corn was lim- 
ited, and arrivals were in excess of re- 
quirements. Ear corn, new No. 2 yellow, 
was quoted at $1.01@1.02 bu; shelled 
corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.01@1.02. 

Oats were dull and lower. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 503,@59c bu. 

Receipts for the week: millfeed, 14 
cars; ear corn, 6; shelled corn, 71; 
oats, 47. 





NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $9.60@ 
9.85 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

Lucas Dudt, aged 47, a prominent 
baker here, committed suicide on Mon- 
day. The business will be continued by 
his son. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. Schuyler, 
Neb., and J. E. Babbitt, who represents 
the mill at Cleveland, Ohio, called upon 
the local trade during the week. 

Lee F. Graybill, secretary the Warwick 
Co., Massillon, Ohio, E. S. Lee, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, William A. Dolman, assistant 
sales-manager Grain Belt Mills Co., 
South St. Joseph, Mo., and T. M. Pursel, 
representing the Union Seed & Fertilizer 
Co., New York, were here last week. 

The local organization of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. last week gave a ban- 
quet at the new Wm. Penn Hotel in 
honor of John Washburn, president of 
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the company, John Crosby, treasurer, and 
James Ford Bell, vice-president, who 
were oe here. Franklin J. Connolly, 
manager of the local office, acted as 
toastmaster. W. A. Low. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 13,200 bbls, of which 9,400 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 60 
per cent of capacity, compared with 14,- 
300, or 70 per cent, the previous week, 
15,200, or 75 per cent, a year ago, and 
14,500, or 73 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour trade was in a state of con- 
fusion over the question of values, and 
millers reported a falling off in busi- 
ness. The break in the wheat market 
caused a sharp recession in flour prices, 
and buyers were inclined to hold aloof. 
There was a falling off in shipping direc- 
tions as well as in new business. 

Spring patents were lowered 40@50c 
bbl, some of the mills at the close offering 
the best at $9.60, wood, Boston. The 
first of the week, sales were made at 
$9.85. City prices were reduced 40@50c 
bbl, sales being made to grocers and 
bakers at $9.60, wood. There was a 
little better inquiry, locally, on the de- 
cline. 

Spring clears were in good demand, 
and mills sold their output. The ruling 
quotation was $1 under patents. Sales 
of first clears were made at $8.60@8.75, 
wood, Boston. Second clears sold at 
$6.90, jute, Boston. 

Spring low-grade flour was in good de- 
mand. Sales were made at $6.25, jute, 
Boston. One mill reported sales at $6.15, 
jute, New York. All are either sold up 
or sold ahead on low-grade. 

Winter wheat millers had a fair trade, 
but they said there was a falling off 
from the previous week. New business 
was smaller, and shipping directions came 
in less freely. Winter straights had the 
best demand, a reduction of 30@35c bbl 
apparently helping their sale. Boston 
buyers paid $8.20, wood, for car lots. 
City prices were reduced 30c, with sales 
of winter straights to grocers and bakers 
showing some increase. 

Rye flour was in fairly good demand. 
Prices were reduced 10c bbl, sales being 
made at $8.20, wood, Boston. Millers 
said new business held up well, and ship- 
ping directions were quite satisfactory. 
The city trade was moderate. 

Graham flour was slightly easier, sales 
being made at $7.35, wood, Boston. New 
business was up to the average, and ship- 
ping directions came in freely. New 
York buyers paid $7.35, wood. Some 
small lots sold as high as $7.40. 

Buckwheat flour brought high prices, 
demand being moderate. Sales were re- 
ported at $5.25@5.50 per 100 lbs in 5-lb 
paper sacks. Retailers are asking 7@ 
10e Ib. 

Millfeed was in brisk demand. Spring 
middlings sold as high as $40, in 100’s, 
Boston. Winter middlings brought $42, 
in 100’s, Rochester. Continued cold 
weather and shortage of fodder in the 
country helped the demand. 

Spring bran was in good demand at 
firm prices. Mills disposed of their out- 
put at $32.50@33, in 100’s, Boston. There 
was a good local demand, one or two 
mills selling their output at the door. 
Winter bran brought $34@35, in 100’s, 
Rochester, and rye feed $33@34. Cracked 
corn and corn meal brought $48. 





NOTES 
The Mercantile bakery has taken over 
the Osborn bakery. 
Wheat prices have declined 20c bu in 
the Rochester market. R. J. ATKrns. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1916, to Nov. 25, 1916, with comparisons, in 

bbis (000’s omitted): . 
c—Output—7, -—Exports—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
-+-16,916 16,002 1,232 1,267 





Minneapolis 














Duluth-Superior 802 1,169 90 134 
65 outside mills 10,250 10,000 159 217 
Totals...... 27,968 27,171 1,481 1,618 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 


Minneapolis .......sseeeeeee 76,122 72,009 
Duluth-Superior ......++0++- 3,609 6,260 
65 outside mills ............ 46,126 45,000 

BWOERIS oc ccccccvcccssecscese 126,866 122,269 
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DR. ROBERT MAGILL 

Interest in the retirement of Dr. Robert 
Magill from the chairmanship of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada is very general. In that capacity he 
has done remarkable work for his country. 

When Dr. Magill accepted the appoint- 
ment this board was a new thing, and the 
parliamentary act under which it was to 
work untried. In less than five years he 
and his fellow-commissioners succeeded 
in putting the Canadian grain trade on a 
thoroughly sound basis. To a large ex- 
tent the grievances of the western farm- 
ers, which gave occasion for the creation 
of the commission, were met and removed. 
Rules and regulations to meet every con- 
tingency in the handling, grading, inspec- 
tion and trading in grain nave been formu- 
lated, and Canada has now for the first 
time a workable system of control which 
gives every interest its rights and none 
special privileges. This is the work of 
Dr. Magill, aided by two other commis- 
sioners, a good staff and the earnest sup- 
port of the minister of trade and com- 
merce at Ottawa, Sir George Foster. The 
system as it stands is a living example of 
what can be done by honest intention, 
energetic action and good common-sense. 

Dr. Magill has given up his work on the 
commission to become secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, a post of 
equal importance and great opportunity 
for public usefulness. 

Prior to undertaking his work for the 
grain trade Dr. Magill was professor of 
philosophy in Dalhousie (N. S.) Uni- 
versity. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, 
where he had a distinguished university 
career before coming to Canada. 


Domestic markets bought flour freely 
last week, in spite of the weakness in 
wheat. Some mills found business better 
than others, but all did well. It would 
be within the mark to say that the spring 
wheat mills have their output sold to the 
end of January. Some are booked much 
beyond that date. The winter wheat mills 
were much less active. 

Domestic prices declined 30c bbl on 
Wednesday for springs and another 30c 
on Saturday. Winter wheat flours and 
blends were down at least 50c bbl, com- 
pared with previous high point. 

Exporting business to Great Britain 
was at a standstill. The exact terms of 
the new British regulations - were not 
known here, and business could not go on. 
No quotations were made, though some 
mills made estimates that the new flour 
would rank in price about 2s per 280 lbs 





under the standard export grades. Local 
quotations, per bbl: 

Wri. DRCOMN TEED 6 ic ccc esccticcet $9.90 
Spring patents, seconds . . 9.40 
SPE. TE MEO pvc cer etresestssevece 9.00 
Spring Second COATS 2... ss scccccesccccs 8.70 
Winter and spring blends .............. 9.00 
Weeeet GO Pr BO orion s br sene bes ace 8.50 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario country points. 


MILLFEED ADVANCED 


There was good demand for millfeed, 
and prices advanced $1@2 ton on Satur- 
day. Bran was then $31@33 ton; shorts, 
$36@37; middlings, $39@40; Ontario 
feed flour, $2.70@2.80 per 100-lb bag; 
Manitoba feed flour, $39 ton in bags,—the 
lower prices being for limited quantities 
in mixed-car lots with flour. 


WINTER WHEAT DECLINES 


Ontario winter wheat suffered another 
heavy decline. About 12c bu would be 
the average loss for the week. There was 


no present demand for this grain, as ex- 
port business in the flour was impossible 
and domestic requirements are limited. 
Car lots were quoted on Saturday at $1.70 
@1.72 bu on track at country points for 
No. 2 red or white, while for farmers’ 
loads at mill doors $1.60@1.65 was being 
paid. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Oats were wanted by both millers and 
feeders at 3c under previous Saturday’s 
price. Other grains were also fairly 
active. On Saturday No. 2 white On- 
tario oats were offering at 63@65c bu; 
malting barley, $1.18@1.20; rye, $1.40@ 
1.42; buckwheat, $1.35; peas, $2.40,—on 
track at point in Ontario. American No. 
3 yellow corn, $1.02 bu. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 67c, track, Bay ports. 


OATMEAL ACTIVE 


Sales of rolled oats and oatmeal for 
home consumption were fairly heavy. 
Rolled oats were down 10c, being quoted 





Dr. Robert Magill 


Former Chairman of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada 


at $3.55 per 90-lb bag in mixed cars, de- 
livered Ontario points; oatmeal, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

ixport demand was good, but millers 
could not get enough ocean freight space 
to take care of the business. Sales of 
rolled oats were made at 60s per 280 lbs 
in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, less 2 per cent; pinhead oat- 
meal, 58s 6d; coarse-cut, 58s 3d. 

Reground oat hulls were lower at $25 
toh, in bags, delivered f.o.b. Ontario 
points or Montreal. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Steamship companies are quoting the 
following rates to Canadian mills: St. 
John to Belfast or Dublin, 55c per 100 
Ibs; United States ports to London, Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, Leith or Dun- 
dee, 50c; Aberdeen, 65c; Bristol, 75c. 


NOTES 


The rate of exchange for 60-day Lon- 
don paper at Toronto’ on Saturday was 
$4.70. 

Notwithstanding the new regulations 
about flour in Britain, Canadian mills 
were last week receiving requests from 
importers for offers of regular grades. 

The bag manufacturing companies of 
Canada are considerably interested in the 
new British flour regulations. These in- 


directly affect the making and printing of 
flour bags. 


At a mass meeting of citizens of To- 


ronto held last week, a resolution asking 
the government to remove all duties on 
foodstuffs and to fix the prices of wheat 
and flour was passed. It was also sug- 
gested that the city should establish 
municipal bakeries. 

The heads of the big Manitoba spring 
wheat mills had a conference with the 
minister of trade and commerce at Ot- 
tawa on Friday regarding the new British 
flour regulations. It was decided to send 
one of their number to Britain to make 
direct representation to the government 
there as to the effect of these changes. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Dec. 4.—There was 
an easier tone in the market last week, 
and flours of all grades declined 60c¢ bbl, 
the lower price becoming effective on 
Saturday. Feeds were strong, with no 
price change. Stocks were slightly under 
normal, and business generally good. 
Quotations were as follows: Manitoba 
patent flour, bbl $10.40; first clear, $10; 
Ontario blended flours, $9.50. Quotations 
for car lots, in wood, f.o.b. track, St. 
John. Halifax rules 5c higher. 

Millfeed higher. Manitoba middlings, 
ton $36, Ontario, $35; Manitoba bran, 
$34; Ontario, $32. Quotations for car 
lots in jute or cotton bags or part cars 
with other lines of feeds. 

Rolled oats, per bbl, $7.80; standard 
oatmeal, $8.50. Quotations in wood, f.o.b. 
track, St. John. 


BIG BUSINESS EXPECTED 


The flour and grain trade through the 
port of St. John this winter promises to 
be heavier than in former years. The 
opinion is that it will be limited only by 
the, facilities of the port. 

Work on the new Intercolonial Rail- 
way grain elevator will commence at 
once, the railway authorities having com- 
pleted arrangements with the city for the 
purchase of a site. 

George E. Goldie, British war office flour 
inspector, arrived in the city on Thurs- 
day, and will be on duty here for the 
winter season. He brings word that the 
business will probably be the heaviest 
in the history of the port. 

Atrrep E. McGrntey. 


MONTREAL 

Monrtreat, Que., Dec. 4.—In sympathy 
with the break in wheat, spring wheat 
flour weakened, and millers reduced 
prices 60c bbl. This, with the fact that 
buyers were fairly well supplied, had a 
tendency to curtail demand, but a fair 
amount of business was done, with sales 
of first patents at $10, seconds at $9.50, 
and strong clears at $9.30 bbl, in bags, 
and 30c more in wood, in full and mixed- 
car lots, delivered to the trade. 

There was a downward tendency in 
winter wheat flour. Demand was fairly 
good and, as Ontario millers have been 
offering more freely of late, a fair trade 
was done. Sales of choice patents were 
made at $9.70 and 90 per cent patents at 
$9.20@9.50 bbl in wood, and the latter 
at $4.40@4.55 bag, in full and mixed-car 
lots, delivered to the trade. 

An active trade was done in millfeed, 
and the market advanced $1 ton, making 
bran $31, shorts $34 and middlings $36 
@38 ton, including bags, in mixed-car 
lots, delivered to the trade. 

An easier feeling prevailed in the mar- 
ket for rolled oats, and prices declined 
10c bag in sympathy with the weakness 
in oats. Demand was quieter, buyers 
being well supplied for the present. 
Standard grades sold at $3.50 per bag of 
90 lbs, delivered to the trade. 

A good trade was done in car lots of 
No. 1 Canadian western oats at 7114c, 
and No. 2 at 6914,c, bu, ex-store. De- 
mand for American No. 3 yellow corn 








was good, and sales for December and 
January shipments from Chicago were 
made at $1.034%,@1.06 bu, ex-track. A 
fair trade was done in Ontario malting 
barley in car lots at $1.30@1.32 bu, ex- 
track. 
P. P. HUTCHISON WOUNDED 

Lieutenant Paul P. Hutchison, a son 
of W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
has been wounded in the war. The of- 
ficial notification did not give any par- 
ticulars as to the nature of the wound, 
but private cables to his father from 
friends in England state that he is suf- 
fering from shrapnel wounds in the foot, 
and that his condition is not considered 
serious. 
: Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Dec. 4.—On Satur- 
day morning, millers announced a further 
reduction of 30c bbl for flour, following 
another decline in wheat prices. Domestic 
demand for flour was heavy, but very 
little new export business was reported. 

Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $9.60 bbl; seconds, $9.10; 
first clears, $8.10; second clears, $6.40. 

There-was a keen demand for all kinds 
of feeds. Bran and shorts advanced $1 
ton. Net prices to Manitoba points, in 
100-lb sacks, straight or mixed-car lots: 





BE - bo btdwe Pe eile’ ets 5035-66-06 05 000'0% $27.00 
GONG oe. b Abs Swen bs 526 OHS Os ed eR AcE 29.00 
Se, SN Scho abv enh terest eeeemes chu 42.00 
BE GUND. 6:a 6 9 6-6 44-50-63 6 66S OV oh Oes 48.00 
Mixed barley and oats ..........000: 45.00 


Special middlings ............ 34.00 
Red dog or feed flour ........ . 36.00 
OM) COMO wcrc cccccvccvccrevecssesecese 50.00 

There was a seasonable demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, with prices un- 
changed. Rolled oats, $3.20 per 80-lb 
sack; standard and granulated oatmeal 
$4, and corn meal $3.20, per 98-lb sack. 

Cash oats were in good demand, and 
prices were lower in sympathy with 
wheat. Offerings were not very liberal. 
Closing price of No. 2 Canadian western 
on Saturday, 581,c. 

The demand for barley was only fair, 
and prices declined. Closing price of 
No. 3 Canadian western, $1.10. 

On Monday the demand for flaxseed 
was good, but little trading was done in 
this grain on succeeding days. Prices 
were about steady. Closing price of No. 
1 northwestern, $2.56. ; 

There was a reaction in the wheat mar- 
ket after the high prices of the week pre- 
vious. On Monday and Tuesday, prices 
declined. News of submarine activity in 
the Atlantic caused uneasiness in regard 
to shipping, and partly accounted for the 
break. On Friday, wheat dropped nearly 
6c. ‘There was a fairly good demand for 
cash wheat. Considerable buying in fu- 
tures for export was reported. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 
bushel, at Winnipeg, each day of the 
week: 





Cash——— -———F utures—— 
In 2n 3n Nov. Dec. May 
Nov. 27.189% 186% 181% 189% 186% 185% 
Nov. 28.188% 185% 180% 188% 184% 181% 
Nov. 29.191% 188 183 191 185% 1844 
Nov. 30.187% 184% 179% 187% 185% 184°. 
Dec. 1..181% 178% 173% ..... 179% 181% 
Dec. 2..180% 1775 172% ..... 178% 179 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 





GRAIN GROWERS’ MEET 


The annual convention of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd., held at Winni- 
peg last week, was one of the most suc 
cessful gatherings the company has ever 
known. Nearly 700 farmers attended the 
meetings, and addresses were delivered 
by representatives from eastern and west- 
ern Canada. 

On Wednesday, at a banquet given to 
the shareholders and their friends, the 
Hon. Edward Brown, Manitoba provin- 
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cial treasurer, responded to the toast 
“The Legislature,” and in his speech fully 
explained the rural credits bill which he 
is to introduce in the legislature next 


session, and the manner in which this. 


measure would benefit the farmer. 

The second day of the convention was 
given up almost entirely to the dis¢ussion 
of the proposed amalgamation of the 
grain growers’ companies of Manitoba 
and Alberta, and this important step was 
finally effected. The concerns amalga- 
mating are: The Grain Growers’ Grain 
Co., Ltd., the United Farmers of Alberta, 
the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. and the Manitoba Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association. The new concern will 
be known as the United Grain Growers, 
ltd, with an authorized capital of 
$5,000,000. 

During the year reported upon, the 
company handled the largest amount of 
business in its history, with a profit of 


The following constitute the board of 
directors elected: T. A. Crerar, J. Ken- 
nedy, William Moffatt, R. McKenzie, J. 
Morrison, F. J. Collyer, J, F. Reid, J. W. 
Wood, and F. M. Gates. 

On Friday the following donations were 
voted by the shareholders: Canadian Red 
Cross Society, $5,000; Belgian Relief 
Fund, $2,500; Manitoba Patriotic Fund, 
$2,500; Relief Fund for Orphans of 
Soldiers and Sailors, $2,000. 

G. Rock. 





A Russian Flour Man’s Story 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—A rather un- 
usual story was told here recently by S. 
Orinstein, of Kiev, Russia, upon his visit 
to the Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
company with David Feuer, of Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Orinstein was engaged 
with his father in the flour and grain 
trade in Kiev when the war broke out. 
He was forced to enter the Russian army 
in the engineer corps, and was sent to the 
western front. Before leaving, Mr. Orin- 
stein, whose family is a wealthy one, 
cabled himself 5,000 rubles to Boston, in 
care of one of the banks in that city. 

He became dissatisfied with his life in 
the army, and determined to get away if 
possible. With the connivance of a Rus- 
sian officer, for a liberal consideration, 
Orinstein succeeded in escaping from the 
army and reached the Siberian coast, 
where he secured passage on a steamer 
hound for Japan, and from there con- 
tinued to the United States, landing in 
San Francisco a few weeks ago. 

His available funds, amounting to sev- 
eral thousand rubles, were used up by this 
time, but he was possessed of a diamond 
ring which he sold, and with the money 
thus obtained, came by rail to New York. 
When he arrived in the latter city his 
total cash assets amounted to just $1.28. 
His aim was to reach Boston and get the 
5,000 rubles he had cabled to his own 
order when in Russia, but the $1.28 would 
take him only to Fairfield, six miles west 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 

He walked these six miles, and arrived 
in Bridgeport penniless and _ starving. 
Walking along the streets of the business 
section, he saw the flour, grain and feed 
store of David Feuer. Entering the 
store, he started to make known his trou- 
bles, but fainted through weakness. Mr. 
lcuer took care of him, and subsequently 
came to Boston with him to visit tne bank 
to which the money had been cabled, but 
it had not been received. This is not un- 
usual, as it frequently takes several 
months in getting letters or other com- 
munications from Russia. While in Bos- 
ton Mr. Orinstein advised his father of 
his Sees and asked for additional 
funds, 

Mr. Orinstein is an accomplished lin- 
guist, speaking several languages, and is 
highly educated. 

Mr. Orinstein stated that ‘Russia is full 
of wheat, on account of the inability to 
export it. He said his father owned 1,000 
cars of wheat in Odessa, which he would 
he glad to sell for 40¢ per bu, but there 
was no market. 

Louis W. DePass. 


_The International Mercantile Marine 
Co..has 14 steamers under construction 
and for five months of 1916, before de- 
ducting bond interest, depreciation and 
British excess profit, duty and income 
taxes, the earnings are estimated at $15,- 
921,000. Earnings of the Frederick Le- 
land Co., Ltd., were $10,510,000. 
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Seattie, Wasu., Dec. 4, 1916 








Buyers lost all interest in the market 
last week, and mills report a dearth of 
inquiry from every source. The mills 
continue to grind heavily on former 
bookings, running in most instances at 
full capacity. Shipping instructions were 
satisfactory, and the demand insistent for 
prompt delivery in many instances. New 
bookings with north Pacific Coast and 
California markets were very limited. 

Port mills quoted soft wheat flours at 
the week-end, basis 49-lb cottons: blue- 
stem family patent, $8 bbl; blue-stem 
cut-off, $6.80@7; club straight, $6.90@ 
7.10. Bakers patents were quoted at 
$7.90 in 98's, cotton. 

Interior Washington mills reported lit- 
tle or no inquiry from eastern and south- 
eastern markets, and shipping instruc- 
tions were less satisfactory. 

Mill representatives, brokers and job- 
bers uniformly report that there is 
nothing doing in hard wheat flours. Buy- 
ers, encouraged by the recent breaks, are 
uniformly holding off, expecting lower 
prices. Dakota flours were quoted at 
port terminals at the week-end in 98's, 
cotton: first patent, $9.15@9.85 bbl; sec- 
ond patent, $8.85@9.35; first clear, $8.30 
@8.60. Montana first patent was quoted 
at $8.70@9.25; second patent, $8.50@ 
8.80; first clear, $7.90@8.25. 

Local millfeed is very strong, with the 
mills sold ahead. Bran was quoted at 
$27 ton, carloads, transit points; shorts, 
$30; middlings, $35; and 50c higher for 
less than carload lots. 


NOTES 


Receipts of flour at Seattle for No- 
vember were 130 cars; for the season to 
date, 844. 

Manchurian linseed cake was quoted at 
the week-end at $38.50 ton, and Man- 
churian kaoliang $34, c.i.f. Seattle. ° 

With milder weather last week, winter 
wheat seeding was resumed in southeast- 
ern Washington and eastern Oregon. 

Oriental flour space rates have declined 
from $15 to $10 per 2,000 lbs, but Aus- 
tralia, Japan and the Shanghai mills still 
control the situation at Hongkong. 

The grain warehouse of Macdonald, 
Hale & Co., at Wheeler, Wash., burned 
Nov. 1. It contained only 7,500 bus of 
wheat, half of which was saved for feed. 

Charles W. Baum, of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., Chicago, who has been 
in Portland for some time, was in Seattle 
last week, and will leave shortly for 
home. 


Bolivia is the only South American 
country buying more than a nominal 
amount of flour. Chile is taking very 
limited quantities, and Central America 
nothing. 

Pacific Coast export mills are prepared 
to offer flour in line with the recent Brit- 
ish government’s flour extraction rulings 
as soon as definite information is received 
as to specifications. 

A number of the larger grain concerns 
will move shortly to the new Arctic 
Building, where the Seattle Merchants’ 
Exchange and Chamber of Commerce 
have secured quarters. 

Tacoma leads the north Pacific Coast 
ports in receipts of wheat this crop year, 
having received, since July 1, 3,639 cars, 
against 2,896 at Seattle, and 2,853 at 
Portland. Receipts at the three ports 
are nearly 8,000 cars less than a year ago. 

Business in grain. is extremely quiet 
at port terminals. Bids on the ex- 
change, Dec. 1, for wheat, were: Turkey 


red, $1.52 bu; blue-stem, $1.51; fife, 
$1.48; forty-fold and club, $1.47; red 
Russian, $1.45. For rye, $42 ton was 
bid; brewing barley, $38; No. 1 oats, 
$35.50; alfalfa, $16. 

Japanese houses are very active in 
seeking connections to market Man- 
churian grains in this country. Some of 
the leading export houses are represented 
on this coast, and others which have for- 
merly not done business here are at- 
tempting to enter American markets. 
Manchuria is reliably reported to have 
an export surplus of nearly 2,060,000 
tons of beans. 

About 10 per cent of the crop is esti- 
mated by leading grain houses to be still 
in farmers’ hands. The greater part of 
the wheat held by dealers has been sold, 
probably 70 per cent, but most of it has 
yet to be moved. There have been some 
cancellations of sales on account of the 
car shortage, but inconsiderable in vol- 
ume compared with the total amount 
sold. The car shortage situation at in- 
terior points is much less acute, and 
wheat is moving east more freely. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Dec. 4.—The second 
flour decline in the local market in a 
week, 20c bbl, was announced by millers 
on Wednesday. General weakness in the 
Pacific northwestern wheat market was 
the reason, although bid prices for the 
cereal at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
that day were 1@4c higher than the day 
before. The flour movement for domestic 
account has been small, and eastern and 
foreign orders, it is said, have also been 
checked. 

The new prices are: patents, $8 bbl; 
straights, $6.80@7.20; exports, $6.80; 
valley grades, $7.50; whole wheat, $8.20; 
graham, $8. Bakers extras, 98's, are 
quoted at $8.80@9, and others at $7.80 
@8. The revised cereal list includes 
pancake flour, 241/,’s $9.20 bbl, 10’s $9.50; 
pastry flour, 10’s, $9.50. In case goods, 
pancake flour, 24 4’s are quoted at $5.50; 
wheat hearts, 24 4’s $5.75, and cake and 
pastry, 24 4’s $5.50. 

The millfeed market is firm with the 
reduction of stocks and a better de- 
mand. Bran is quoted at the mills at 
$26.50 ton, shorts at $30.50 and rolled 
barley at $41@42. Whole corn is still 
listed at $47, and cracked at $48. 

Wheat prices here have followed the 
downward trend of the eastern markets. 
Added to the weakness has been the diffi- 
culty of sending shipments forward, the 
car shortage being as acute as ever. 
Farmers holding the small remnant of the 
crop are making no effort to market it at 
the decline. Bid prices for December 
and January wheat at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Friday: blue-stem, $1.50 bu; 
forty-fold and club, $1.45; red Russian, 
$1.40. These prices are about 20c under 
the top marks established two weeks ago. 

Oats and barley are weaker with wheat, 
bids for the former being $36 ton, and for 
the latter $37, for December delivery. 
Oats are off $1 and barley $3 ton from 
previous week’s prices. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


California continues to be the only 
market available for water shipments of 
flour from this port. In November, 46,- 
058 bbls were shipped from here, against’ 
62,320 in the same month last year. Total 
flour shipments by water from Portland 
for the season to date have been 231,642 
bbls, all to California, compared with 
229,919 to California, 113,357 to South 
America and 24,077 to Atlantic ports, a 
total of 364,353 bbls in the corresponding 
period last year. 

California received all the wheat 
shipped last month, 120,668 bus, which 
compares with 500,427 to California, 869,- 
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000 to. Europe and 63,733 to South 
America in November, 1915. 

For the cereal year to date, total wheat 
shipments have been 594,798 bus to Cali- 
fornia. In the same period last year, 
water shipments aggregated 6,203,507 bus, 
as follows: to California, 1,874,646; 
Europe, 2,627,778; Australia, 1,081,374; 
South Africa, 206,088; South America, 
364,539; Atlantic ports, 49,082. 

No barley or oats have been exported 
from Portland this year, for lack of ton- 
nage. Last year, up to this date, ship- 
ments were 759,423 bus barley and 80,501 
bus oats. 

In the matter of local receipts, oats 
alone showed an increase last month, ar- 
rivals being 153 carloads, against 114 in 
November, 1915. Flour receipts were 107 
cars, against 213; wheat, 483 against 
1,401; barley, 23 against 203. The big 
loss in the barley item is due to the dry 
law, which has closed all breweries in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The movemént of grain eastward in- 
stead of westward from the interior has 
almost stopped local trading, yet there 
were sales on the exchange in the past 
month of 65,000 bus wheat, 700 tons oats, 
100 tons barley and 700 tons millfeed, of 
a total value of $153,650. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 


San_ Francisco, Cat., Dec. 4,—The 
marked decline in wheat that terminated 
with a decided break on last Tuesday 
did little to stimulate buying, and tended 
to emphasize the fact that large bakers 
are fairly well supplied with flour until 
the new year at least. Though materially 
lower prices are not looked for, most 
buyers are of the opinion that conditions 
are too uncertain to warrant buying for 
next year’s delivery. 

Some jobbers who have flour due on 
contracts made at the beginning of this 
season at prices materially under the 
present market were prompted, in fear 
of further declines, to unload last week, 
and several sales, ranging from 500- to 
1,000-bbl lots, were made. 

North coast mills reduced prices 20@ 
30c bbl. Blue-stem patents were quoted 
at $8@8.25 bbl; straight grade, $7.60@ 
7.80; cut-off, $7.20,—98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. 

Eastern mills reduced prices in sym- 
pathy with the decline in wheat. Kansas 
first patent was quoted at $9.20@9.30; 
Dakota first patent, $10@10.25; Montana 
first patent, $8.90@9.20; Montana first 
clear, $8,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

There was a slight improvement in the 
demand for millfeed. Prices, however, 
were considered too high by jobbers and 
the large buyers generally, and purchases 
were restricted to immediate or near-by 
needs. White bran was quoted at $29@ 
30 ton; shorts, $32; middlings, $38@39; 
red bran, $30@31,—delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 





World’s Wheat Crop 


The International Institute of Agri- 
culture gives the following official esti- 
mates of wheat production: England and 
Wales, 55,543,000 bus, or 82 per cent of 
last year’s crop and 99.6 per cent of the 
average of the five years, 1909-1913. Italy, 
176,533,000 bus, or 103.5 per cent of last 
year and 96 per cent of the five-year av- 
erage. 

Total production of Spain, England, 
Wales, Ireland, Norway, ‘Netherlands, 
Russia, Roumania in Europe, Switzer- 
land, Canada, United States, India, Ja- 
pan, Egypt and Tunis, 2,229,914,000 bus, 
or 72.4 per cent of the production of the 
same countries in 1915, and 92.6 per cent 
of their five-year average. 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments. by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 4 Dec. 5 











Wheat— Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1915 1914 
America ..... 7,587 6,830 13,194 9,024 
Russia ...... tins ews = xs 
Danube ...... ove.e oa eee 485 
Gikevqoek 88 560 wks ® ese 
Argentina .... 1,160 1,372 32 144 
Australia ..... 400 768 TT eee 
OCEROTD ceive. 160 124 256 198 

Tots., wheat 9,395 9,654 13,490 10,051 
UP: ahs 0 wsees 3,092 2,878 3,228 5,542 

On passage— 

WORE co ciss. 39,984 38,244 37,192 34,960 
COPE cc ecsccce 21,803 23,821 21,386 25,704 
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CHICAGO, DEC. 2 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ..........+.+++5 $9.30@9.50 
Spring patent, jute ............-+- 8.50 @8.80 
Spring straights, jute ............ 8.10@8.25 
Spring clears, jute ............++. 7.65 @7.90 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 5.70@5.90 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........... 4.30@ 4.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.50@8.65 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.30@8.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 7.90@8.00 
Clear, southern, jute ..........++. 7.10@7.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $8.35 @8.60 
Patent, 95 per cent.........-+e-65 8.20@8.35 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........-+.+++ 7.10 @7.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ...........+. $7.40@7.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.00 @7.20 


MILLFEED—The market is exceedingly 
unsettled, owing to the car situation and the 
embargoes being placed by the railroads. 
A nominal range of quotations for spring 
wheat bran today is $29.75; middlings, $33; 
winter wheat bran, $30.25; winter middlings, 
$39; red dog, $45,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Unsettled. Car scarcity pre- 
vents shipping business. Prices 3@5c lower. 
No. 2 red on track, 4@7c under May, sales 
at $1.67 for weevily; No. 2 hard, 2c under 
to 2c over May; Turkey variety, 6@8c over 
May, sales at $1.80; No. 1 northern spring, 
2c over May to May price; No. 2 northern, 
2@7c under May. 

RYE—tTrade slow; prices ic lower; offer- 
ings light. No. 2 sold at $1.48. 

CGRN GOODS—Mills behind in orders and 
shipments, especially the latter; prices low- 
er; grits $2.39, and meal $2.38, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
coheectne-. —— 
1916 915 916 
Flour, bblis..... 87 1338 "340 1358 
Wheat, bus.... 990 1,163 925 428 
Corn, bus...... 2,637 2,246 987 1,185 
Oats, bus...... 2,470 2,343 1,659 2,044 
Rye, bus....... 212 255 159 224 
Barley, bus.... 651 933 159 242 





TOLEDO, DEC. 2 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ........++++esee0> $9.10 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
oT ERTEL TST Te CERT TR TT LTT $7.90@8.10 
DePMIGME ccc cccccccccssccesesssces 7.80@8.00 
oe Per) TLTT TPT LTTE TT 7.40@7.60 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...........+-+ $30.50 @33.00 
BlewE GOON 6c cccecccccccceccecs 32.75 @34.00 
MIGGUMES 2 cccccccetecscscciccs - @35.00 

WHEAT—Closing ARALSS No, 2 red: 

Ca Dec. May 

Monday ......... $1.79% $1.79% $1.86% 
Tuesday ......++. 1.74% 1.74% 1.81% 
Wednesday ...... 1.77 1.77 1.83% 
Thursday* ....... cbecee covece coecee 
PeIRAF cécccccsce 1.75 1.75 1.81% 
Saturday ........ 1.73% 1.73% 1.80 

*Holiday. 


Receipts, 33 cars, 19 contract; year ago 
51, 25 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 103 cars, 
year ago 59, 32 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 10 cars, 5 contract; year 
ago 77, none contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


71 contract; 


Wheat, bus.. 38,400 306,600 31,800 383,600 
Corn, bus.... 123,000 80,400 47,100 84,600 
Oats, bus.... 16,000 125,200 33,000 116,000 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 2 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $9.40@9.50 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 8.80@8.95 
FPaney Giene, JULES occ ccccvedscscsie 8.25@8.35 
Rye flour, pure, wood ..........++. - @8.00 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 1. 25 @7. 45 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 8.25@8.40 


Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton ......... - @2.30 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton .......... - @2.30 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $29; 
standard fine middlings, $32.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $35.50; rye feed, $31.50; red dog, $45; 
brewers’ dried grains, $33; oil meal, $45,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 10@1i12c, with demand 
fair from millers and shippers. Receipts, 
296 cars. Millers have good stocks of choice 


milling on hand. No. 1. northern, $1.72@ 
1.83; No. 2, $1.67@1.78; No. 3, $1.35@1.68; 
No. 2 hard, $1.72@1.80; No. 2 red, $1.69@ 
1.77; No. 3 red, $1.58 @1.73. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday ... 179@183 174@178 140@168 
Tuesday ... 174@178 170@173 140@165 
Wednesday. 174@178 169@173 140@165 
Thursday*.. ...@... Pe coc Mocs 
Friday - 174@177 169@173 140@165 
Saturday .. 172@175 167@171 135@162 

*Holiday. . 


BARLEY—Declined 2@5c, with maltsters 
and brewers buying choice. Shippers took 
low-grades, and offerings were fairly well 
cleaned up. Receipts, 406 cars. Medium, 
$1.20@1.26; No. 3, $1.20@1.26; No. 4, $1.06 
@1.23; feed and rejected, 90c@$1.18. 

RYE—Declined 2% @38c, with millers and 
shippers in the market for choice. Shippers 
took all grades. Receipts, 97 cars. A more 
liberal movement is looked for next week. 
No. 1, $1.50%@1.51%; No. 2, $1.50@1.61; 
No. 3, $1.45@1.50. 

CORN—Declined 7@8c, with shippers buy- 
ing freely of yellow and high mixed. Mill- 
ers took white. Receipts, 266 cars. The 
local trade paid top prices for yellow. No. 
3 yellow, 87@92%c; No. 4 yellow, 86% @91c; 
No. 3 mixed, 86@92c; No. 3 white, 87@92%c. 

OATS—Declined 5@6c, with demand good 
at all times. Receipts, 266 cars. Shippers 
bought freely for eastern shipment. The 
local trade are well supplied for the present. 
Standard, 52% @56c; No. 3 white, 51% @56c; 
No. 4 white, 51@55%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Cae > a 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbls.. 41,090 68,050 57,016 206,210 
Wheat, bus.. 362,600 165,000 138,708 77,476 
Corn, bus.... 604,340 44,625 100,060 100,370 
Oats, bus.... 793,800 505,400 558,950 920,820 
Barley, bus.. 592,760 484,220 592,760 484,220 
Rye, bus..... 114,680 141,600 158,196 209,135 
Feed, tons... 2,820 5,280 5,096 16,279 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 2 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 5,388 
bbis and 2,510,670 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
9,050 sacks to Glasgow and 7,000 to London. 
Quotations, 196 lbs in wood 





Spring favorite brands ........... $9.50 @9.75 
Spring patent ........ grceeeseens 8.75 @9.25 
Spring first clear ........cccceees 8.00 @8.25 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 9.50@9.75 
Regular grades-— 
Winter patent ..........se008 8.10@8.35 
Winter straight ............+. 7.85 @8.10 
Winter first clear ........... 7.35 @7.60 
Winter patent ........ . 8.10@8.35 
Winter straight .. . 7.85@8.10 
Winter first clear 7.35 @7.60 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 8.60@9.05 
Kangas straight, cotton sacks..... 8.25 @8.50 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 7.75@8.00 


MILLFEED—In small supply, and firm 
under a fair demand. — per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. - @34.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 31. :00@32. 00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BGS co vccsvccccccceresccococe 32.00 @32.50 

To arrive, all-rail .......+... 31.50@32.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

Ci WD heddic os c.cnse cotneeses 38.50 @39.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

10O-1D GRCKS ..ccccccescccvess 34.50@ 35.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 43.00@44.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 34.506@35.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 33.00@34.00 

WHEAT—Export demand fair, but specu- 
lation bearish in all home grain centers, and 
prices here declined 10c. Receipts, 464,854 
bus; exports, 433,539; stock, 2,005,060. Clos- 
ing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


Wes. B FOG, GSE ccc ccdcecnevccrecse $1.71@1.74 
No. 2 southern red .........-eeee85 1.69@1.72 
Steamer WE. B MOS. cccccccccseves 1.67 @1.70 
Wy B BOD sic ccicvececccbessccece 1.67 @1.70 
WORSOROUS B. voc iocceVicawtesedeees 1.63 @1.66 
TRGPUONE WD nc vinepecntes vevceses 1.59@1.62 


RYE—Supplies small and market steady, 
but trade slow and prices easier. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 western in export elevator, $1.48 
@1.53 bu. Small lots of near-by rye, in 
bags, $1.05 @1.25. 

RYE FLOUR—Market quiet and steady 
under light offerings. Quotations: $7.90@8.50 
per 196 lbs, either wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small, but buyers showed 
little interest and prices eased off ic. Re- 
ceipts, 15,058 bus; stock, 31,336. Closing 
prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Old western yellow ........see565 $1.14@1.17 
New western, cool and sweet..... 1.04@1.07 
New southern, cool and sweet..... 1.01@1.03 


CORN PRODUCTS—Supplies small, but 
trade quiet and prices favored buyers, in 
sympathy with weakness of raw material. 
Quotations: 100-1b 

Bbis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$5.70@5.75 $2.75 @2.80 
Granulated yellow meal 5.80@65.90 2.80@2.85 
Granulated white meal. 5.70@5.76 2.75@2.80 
Yellow table meal 


White table meal ..... 5.45@5.50 2.66@2.70 
White corn flour ...... 6.70@6.76 2.76@2.85 
Yellow corn flour ..... 5.50@6.60 2.65@2.70 
Pearl hominy ......... 5.90@6.00 2.85@2.90 
Hominy and grits, case 2.00@2.10 ....@.... 


OATS—Market dull and 2%c lower, with 


fairly liberal offerings. Receipts, 158,896 


bus; stock, 432,861. Quotations: 
| SPP ree eee 61 @61% 
Standard white ........-..+0+5- 60% @61 
Wee Se EE. Sawtascccesioans 569% @60 
OG, SWE cdot cowcncenne 58 @59 
DOMES OR cio cscisecivicreces 65 @56 





OATMEAL—Market wéak, in sympathy 
with decline in raw material. Demand only 
moderate. Quotations: ground, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $7.65@7.82; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $7.65@9; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, 
per 180 lbs, in wood, $6.80@7.20; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-Ib sacks, $4.80@6.05. 





ST. LOUIS, DEC. 2 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


UE NRE kv ac ace uc coreaceur $8.70@8.90 
GPU 0000's Cows ce cascnadsevewess 8.40@8.50 
i Bo Pree reer Sis cope'ce 7.25 @7.60 
BOCGRE GHGP sccccccncevicccesovs 6.25 @6.50 
ek | eer Tee eer ee ee rere 5.85 @6.00 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ........... $8.40@8.75 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 8.10@8.25 
Extra fancy, in jute ...........+. 7.70@7.90 
Becond clear .......sccscvccsecce + 6.75@7.10 
BONED. 06s b ate bean Nae hoees 6.00 @6.40 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
WOREY POtemt 2c ccccccccesscssdens $8.40@8.60 
GRPOIE oe sc ccsccccccceteccessene 8.00 @8.30 
CURES beccwccccccccccpcccssescss 7.70@8.00 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.42; hard wheat bran, $1.41; 
middlings, $1.85 @1.95. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.47; gray middlings, $1.70. 

WHEAT—Cash demand quiet, with prices 
6%@iT7c lower on soft and llc lower on 
hard. Receipts, 323 cars, against 353 pre- 
vious week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.78 
@1.80; No. 3 red, $1.67@1.68%; No. 4 red, 
$1.60; No. 2 hard, $1.76@1.80; No,.4 hard, 
$1. 55@1. 58. 

CORN—Prices 5@7%c lower, and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 317 cars, against 2657. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 88¢c bid; No. 3 
corn, 87@87%c; No. 4 corn, 84% @85c; No. 
2 yellow, 89%c; No. 3 yellow, 87% @88%c; 
No. 3 white, 88@88%c; No. 4 white, 86c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.65 bbl, f.0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.95. 

OATS—Very little demand. Prices 4@4%c 
lower. Receipts, 139 cars, against 119. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 564c; No. 3 white, 53% 
@54c; No. 4 white, 51%@52%c, nominal; 
No. 2 mixed, 53c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbls... 86,540 95,780 101,020 153,460 
Wheat, bus.. 624,012 605,016 550,690 709,000 
Corn, bus.... 397,625 453,240 145,580 35,810 
Oats, bus.... 316,200 115,600 229,910 194,610 
Rye, bus..... 13,200 3,300 17,360 41,010 
Barley, bus.. 64,000 46,400 ..... 2,230 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Dec.2 Nov. 25 Dee. 4 

1916 1916 1915 
No. 2 red wheat... 459,302 465,336 71,797 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 624,787 646,036 676,821 
We. B COTM c0ce vee. 4,904 2,574 76,288 
ING 3 WRItG COFR... 8 ccces § sseces 68,719 
Ne. 3 FOUow GCOFR.. sevice eeese 12,198 
No, 2 oats ........ 77,560 79,290 12,093 
No. 2 white oats. 11,629 Se. _sevece 
No. 3 white oats. 601,146 613,968 389,793 
Standard oats ..... 59,309 59,309 1,440 
No, 3 FFE wccsscece 6,870 6,063 1,640 





KANSAS CITY, DEC, 2 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent..... $7.85@8.00 First clear.$7.20@7.60 
Straight... 7.65@7.90 Low-grade 6.50@7.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $8.40@8.60 bbi for first 
patents, cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $7.60@ 
7.80 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—tThe bran market registered 
a further substantial decline. Demand is 
very light, but offerings are still limited. 
The reports from the interior say that mill- 
ers are indisposed to sell on present market 
prices. Texas and the South are paying 
interior mills substantially higher than Kan- 
sas City basis. Shorts are also weak, but 
did not decline as much on the week as 
bran. Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 
100-1b sacks: bran, $1.30@1.32; brown shorts, 
$1.50@1.55; gray, $1.60@1.65; white, $1.85 
@2; corn chop, $1.70. 

WHEAT —The cash market slumped heav- 
ily, in sympathy with futures. All classes 
of buyers, especially millers, bought sparing- 
ly, while holders resisted compliance with 
decline in futures. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, $1.69@1.75; 
dark and ordinary, $1.68@1.73; No. 3 fair 
to choice Turkey, $1.70@1.74%; dark and 
ordinary, $1.66@1.71; No. 4, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.68@1.72; dark and ordinary, $1.61 


@1.63; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.69@1.76; Noa. 3 
$1.65@1.72; No. 4, $1.60@1.68. 

CORN—Cash demand was slack, and 
prices were sharply lower on the week 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 87@87%c; 
No. 3, 86% @87c; white corn, No. 2, 88@ 
89c; No. 3, 87@88c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
W’'t, bus. .1,676,700 2,225,000 1,150,200 1,118, 00: 


Corn, bus.. 476,250 700,000 152,500 278,00: 
Oats, bus.. 95,200 92,000 93,000 42,00: 
Rye, bus.. 4,400 14,000 31,900 11,000 


Barley, bus 57,400 106,000 25,200 96,00( 
Bran, tons 920 1,000 2,500 3,000 
Hay, tons. 9,924 8,000 8,864 2,000 
Flour, bbls 13,500 9,000 66,000 62,000 





BOSTON, DEC. 2 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $9.85 @10.00 
Spring, Minneapolis ............ 9.30@ 9.50 
Spring, country .........+.+e00. + 8.90@ 9.25 
Spring first clear, in cotton...... 7.65@ 8.25 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks.. 8.50@ 9.00 
Kansas cut-straights, sacks... 0@ 8.50 
Wee MORES 0c cbccicveneceses 8.25@ 8.75 
Winter straight v.........-++-+. 8.10@ 8.50 
Winter frat CIOAP 2... ccescccccoce 7.90@ 8.30 


MILLFEED—Wheat ‘feeds for mill ship- 
ment are firmly held at 50c ton advance 
over previous quotations, but demand is 
slow. Feeds in transit are offered at 25: 
ton under mill shipment. Oat hulls firmer 
but very dull. Gluten, hominy and stock 
feeds are all held firm, but. there is little 
inquiry. Alfalfa meal quiet but firm; offer 
ings light. Cottomseed and dinseed meals 
quiet. Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-1! 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33; winte: 
bran, $33.50; middlings, $36.50@41; mixed 
feed, $36@40; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $47 
oat hulls, reground, $22.50; alfalfa meal, 
$32.50; gluten feed, $41.73; hominy feed, $45 
stock feed, $41.50; cottonseed meal, $45@47 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Oatmeal is firmly 
held, with a good demand. Granulated and 
bolted corn meal steady. Feeding corn mea! 
and cracked corn dull, with prices taking a 
wider range on account of the use of new 
corn. Rye and graham flours quiet. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, in wood: rolled oat- 
meal, $7.15; cut and ground, $7.86; granu- 
lated corn meal, $6; bolted, $5.95; feeding 
in 100-lb bags, $2.11@2.14; cracked corn, in 
100-Ib bags, $2.13@2.16; rye flour, in sacks, 
$7.80@8.35; graham flour, $7.75@9.40. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks—. 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bblis.... 45,817 62,848 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus...229,215 553,590 758, 527 998,271 
Corn, bus..... 78,495 3,848 111,704 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 183,624 139,902 629,871 97,318 
ee rere 18,794 41,603 61,170 
Barley, bus... 6,388 1,750 ..... 113,184 
Millfeed, tons. 80 140 

Corn meal, bbis ..... 905 


Oatmeal, cases 500 13,200 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,500 9,060 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 











-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To— bbis sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ... ... Guotes 89,910 25,714 
London ..... ves Bee. °temeeebe (eee... 
Glasgow oe nek. aae GS.GGG. 2..... 

Manchester . ...  .sseee 120,000 ..... 
Bordeaux ... GEAOe ~~ wea bbe,, -aec... 

Miscellaneous 310 emeda © Saleeeder “eo c 
Totals .... 310 77,682 263,558 25,714 


Since Jan. 1 13,571 1,373,393 17,932,498 1,815,713 
RECEIPTS DURING NOVEMBER 


1916 1915 
4 et eee ee 193,314 208,835 
WOE, BOW ccccccccvoss 800,687 3,143,941 
GOP DUD scicccccccves 220,981 13,276 
WORM, BOD ccvccceccsnes 775,446 328,521 
Te BO wi ccccccvctens 21,483 79, 90% 
Barley, bus ........... 32,625 138,66: 
Millifeed, tong ......... 524 45 
Corn meal, bbis ....... 732 4,392 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 226 31,547 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 6,950 17,640 





BUFFALO, DEC, 2 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 
yD . co MT PERT ERE ET TT Tee $9.10@9.35 
i SPIO ry ae PLT eC 8.35 @8.10 
WOU GOOD Bedvctectsbacs dbvedics 8.00@8.15 
OREN: GOOF. 6 nnkc cin cwes ies connad 7.00 @7.25 
BPMEUNOEE “5.0 00 00 6 buh’ w6 0kue eee ee 6.00@5.59 
WIR BOO Bede swectnssccsocscces oo  @8.45 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ..........ese00+ $31.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 34.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 38.50 
Red dog flour, 140-ib sack, ton ...... 44.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 41.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ..........-ese00. 40.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........ eee 41.90 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 50.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... eves 41.50 
Cottonseed meal, per ton .. 45.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads 46.50 





Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 7.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 21.5) 

WHEAT —As far as can be learned, tlic 
millers here are comfortably supplied wit! 
wheat until the opening of navigation next 
year. A few small lots of No. 1 northern 
were taken, old and regular, spot and shi)- 
ment. Limits for regular were 144% @15%c 
over Chicago May, closing at the latter pric¢ 
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December 6, 1916 


asked. Winter wheat dull until the close 
of the week, when a miller was in the mar- 
ket at 10@1ic under last week, and took a 
few cars. Closing: No. 2 white, $1.70; No. 
3 white, $1.66; No. 2 red, $1.71; No. 3 red, 
$1.66; No, 2 mixed, $1.69,—on track, through 
billed. 

CORN—While millers kept the offerings 
cleaned up, it was not until the closing that 
speculators took hold and checked the 
steady decline. The market closed 10c lower 
than last week, and buyers at the decline. 
No, 2 yellow, 94c; No. 3 yellow, 93c; No. 4 
yellow, 91ce; No. 5 yellow, 89c; No. 6 yellow, 
ST7e,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—tTrade was light, and _ receivers 
inxious to sell, Closing: No. 2 white, 56%c; 
standard, 56c; No. 3 white, 55%c; No. 4 
vhite, 54%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters bought sparingly, and 
vere looking for lower prices. Sellers were 
isking $1.20@1.30, lake shipment, store, 
Buffalo, 

RYE—No offerings. No. 2 was quoted at 
°1.56 on track, Buffalo, through billed. 





BALTIMORE, DEC, 2 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 





“pring patent, oe brands..... $9.25 @9.45 
DIIMM DEVORE coc vicccrvccdsccososce 9.00@9.20 
SPER GUIGIBRE occivcievscvvecece 8.70@8.90 
Spring frat clear ....ccccseccceses 7.75 @8.00 
spring second clear ..........+++:+ 7.10@7.60 
\Vinter patent, special stencils.... 8.25@8.35 
WintOP BRCRTE: oc cccccncveseseese 8.10 @8.20 
Winter GtPQlBRt. c.ccccssccvcoeses 7.55 @7.85 
\Vinter first clear .......... + 7.15@7.40 
tiard winter patent ......... 9.00@9.25 
tiard winter straight - 8.75 @8.90 
tard winter first clear .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Itye flour, pure and blended...... 7.30@8.05 

MILLFEED—Unchanged and inanimate. 


(Juotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $31.25@82; spring middlings, $34.50@ 
‘5; soft winter bran, $33@33.50; soft winter 
middlings, $36@37. 

WHEAT—Declined 9%c, with movement 
and demand much smaller. Receipts, 525,573 
bus; exports, 170,400; stock, 2,810,701. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, spot and December, 
$1.72%; January, $1.72%; No. 2 red western, 
6c higher for same deliveries. 


CORN—Off 3%c, with demand and move-~- 


ment Hight. Receipts, 91,193 bus; exports, 
155,542; stock, 43,499. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot and December, 98%c; track yel- 

w, 99c; choice near-by yellow cob, bbl 
$4.26. 

OATS—Lost 1%c, with movement. and 
demand fair. Receipts, 575,713 bus; exports, 
622,995; stock, 766,372. Closing prices: No. 

white, 62c; standard white, 61c; No. 3 
white, 60c, 

RYE—Dropped 4@4%c, with demand and 
movement on the wane. Receipts, 106,201 
bus; exports, 70,857; stock, 508,924. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $1.54% @ 


1.55, 





DULUTH, DEC. 2 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 


Dec. 2 1915 
First patent, wood....$8.90@9.05 $5.70@5.80 
Second patent, wood.. 8.80@8.90 5.60@5.70 
Straight, wood ....... 8.70@8.80 56.50@6.60 
First clear, jute....... 7.55@7.80 4.50@4.70 
Second clear, jute..... 5.50@5.75 3.40@3.65 
Red dog, jute ........ 4.00@4.10 2.60@2.70 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.o.b.’ Duluth: 


Dec. 2 
Medium semolina, jute. i 00@9. 15 $5.30@6.40 
Patent, Jute ........0. 0@8.85 6.10@5.20 
Cut-straight, jute ° :. ‘S897, 70 4.70@4.80 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Dec. 2, were: 
family blend, $8.15; pure white, $8.40; pure 
dark, $7.45; dark blend, $7.45. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbls 1915 bbls 1914 
Dec, 2..38,000 Dec. 4..43,840 Dec. 65.. 
Nov. 25..37,080 Nov. 27..40,300 Nov. 28.. 
Nov. 18,.31,250 Nov. 20..45,200 Nov. 21..34,770 
Nov. 11,.37,190 Nov. 18..37,300 Nov. 14..32,355 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Dec. 2,.. 6,480 Dec. 4.. Dec. 5.. 7,800 
Nov. 26.. .... Nov. 27.. .... Nov. 28.. .... 
Nov. 18,. - Nov. 20..13,930 Nov. 21.. 9,245 
Nov. 11,. 6,060 Nov. 13.. .... Nov.14.. «... 

WHEAT—Developed weakness early, and 
most of week was under heavy pressure, 
bearish sentiment stimulating holders to 
sell. News mostly favored lower prices. 
New weak spots brought moderate rallies, 
only to be more than lost later. At close 
Dec. 2 futures, compared with Nov. 25, were 
10% @11%c lower on spring, and 13% @17%c 
on durum, Weakness was most pronounced 
in December. Shipping demand appears 
vell covered. Conditions would indicate that 
1ew business would consist only of small 
lots to complete cargoes. Lake navigation 
S not expected to absolutely close before 
Dec. 12, Boats are steadily being loaded 
with final cargoes, and elevator stocks are 
rapidly decreasing. 

CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 

Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
ents, per bu, spot, December and May: 

-——Spot durum————, 
Nov. No. 1 No, 2 Dec. May 
3... 195 @200 185 @19 2 195 195 
189% @192% 179% @184% 189% 189% 


bbls 
32,330 
40,630 





28... 180 @1838 170 @176 181 180 
29... sesee @186 176 @180 182% 186 
0°... iuewe @...55 ecceeQecece sevee eeece 
Dec 

cos SORE @183% 172% @176% 178 182% 
2. 181% @184% 171% @178% 177% 181% 
4t.+. omens @105 101 @102 104 108 

*Holiday. +1915. 


‘THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 


Nov. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
25.. .190 @193 179 @188 166 @184 
27.. «++--@184% 171% @181% 156% @176% 
BBs cs. cesce @177% 164% @174% 149% @169\% 
eee @182 169 > gd 154 @174 
Bees Secu @ acose seeescGs 0 .€8 ears . 
Dec. 

Racca: ce éeee @178% 165% @175% 150% @170% 
Bete Sense } hd wnat tte 150% @170% 
Glee. evaccQNARe - vcece 100 @104 
*Holiday. 11915. 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 25 ... 54% @54% ~+-@149 98@116 
Nov. 27 - 52% @538% «++ @147 75@115 
Nov. 28 ... 50% @561% «~+»@144 73@113 
Nov. 29 ... 61 @62 @144 73@113 
Nov. 30° .. ....@.... coe Meee --@... 
Dec. 1 .... 49% @50% 142@143 73@113 
Dec. 2 .... 49% @49% 141@142 71@112 
Dec. 4¢ ... ...-@389% -+-@ 90 57@ 66 

*Holiday. 1915. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Dec. 2 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


--—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_,, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Oats ...... 1,109 243 1,583 67 121 27 
RPO: cc ccece 92 262 46 eve eee eee 
Barley .... 993 969 555 29 142 30 


FPiaxseed .. 872 681 210 12 7 25 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Dec, 2), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Spring 465 3,499 1,140 1,443 6,576 1,843 
Durum .... 559 1,836 911 1,089 3,402 1,327 


189 454 


Totals...1,262 5,811 2,286 2,766 10,171 3,624 
Bonded ... 343 176 65 25 eee 97 


Winter ... 238. 476 229 234 
































Totals. ..1, ye 56,987 2,345 2,791 10,171 3,721 
Outs ..cvse 09 47 205 268 312 297 
Bonded... 3 6 1 ees 
a 82 100 207... 60 220 
Barley .... 478 952 642 666 1,555 689 
Bonded... 1 11 
Fiaxseed .. 782 6526 499 2, 593 1, 399 1, 006 
Bonded... 38 eee 4 eve 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 2 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 131 140 304 18 we pas 
1 northern.1,564 1,015 1,872 70 838 216 
2 northern. 744 6558 2,344 41 661 193 


NO: OB sesce 481 11 =588 40 315 181 
SS eae mee. mse tee . OUT. Bee 84 
Rejected .. ... as% 10 tee 3 6 
Mixed gr.. ... obs eos 9 bee eve 
No-grade .. ... ays 49 8 55 12 
Sample gr. ... Ses in 73 12 5 
Special bin.2, 913 2,375 1,190 6<s ees nee 


Totals. ..5,833 4,099 6,748 436 1,960 697 
Macaroni .. 494 1,149 194 260 923 403 
S’western.. 368 457 652 218 3836 168 
Western... 15 Page t 4 3 
Mixed ..... eae. sex tee BIG 6G8 82 

Totals. ..6,710 5,706 7,694 1,091 3,579 1,353 
Bonded 

Totals...7,570 6,050 7,643 1,122 3,694 1,407 


FLAXSEED—Sentiment early was bearish, 
and November liquidation was heavy. There 
was activity in closing up, or changing into 
deferred deliveries. Good receipts and lib- 
eral offerings caused November to weaken 
and to lose its premium, closing on basis of 
December. Indifferent demand from crush- 
ers apparently forced out weak longs, Ac- 
tion of crushers indicated that they had 
present requirements covered, and they are 
busy getting boats loaded and sent east 
with needed supplies. Heavy withdrawals 
from elevators reduced stocks to 872,000 bus. 
Tone at close was improved; offerings were 
absorbed with more interest. Market closed 
%@%c higher, compared with Nov. 265. 
Situation will bear careful watching. 


NEW YORK, DEC, 2 





FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $8.40@8.80 $8.70@9.10 
Spring first clears..... 7.50@7.80 7.80@8.10 
Spring low-grades..... 5.80@6.30 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 8.10@8.40 8.40@8.70 
Winter straights ..... 7.50@7.90 7.80@8.20 
Winter low-grades..... 6.50@7.10 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 8.40@8.70 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports total 94,200 packages, of 
which 3,000 were destined for Liverpool, 
6,500 for Leith, 22,500 for Dundee, 20,800 for 
Rotterdam, 1,600 for Copenhagen, 10,300 for 
Bergen, 4,500 for Marseilles and 25,000 for 
the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,800,000 
bus, including 176,000 to Liverpool, 120,000 
to London, 112,000 to Hull, 97,000 to Man- 
chester, 80,000 to Leith, 185,000 to Belfast, 
396,000 to Rotterdam, 29,000 to Copenhagen, 
32,000 to Cette, and 673,000 to Pirzus. 


WHEAT—Sales were reported of Mani- 
toba wheat to the Greek government and 
one or two cargoes to Scandinavia, but Brit- 
ish buyers did not show any interest in the 
market, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
break in values. There was not the volume 
of resting orders expected. Rumors of quite 
large buying by the British Commission were 
disclaimed on the ground that they had no 
further tonnage available. Some of the larg- 
est American handlers of Manitoba wheat 
have closed up their contracts, particularly 
in the future market at Winnipeg, believing 
that government interference might develop 
at any time, which would make the position 
of a long or a short in the Winnipeg market 
rather uncomfortable. In the case of a long, 


his wheat might be taken away from him, 
and against a short, in case of ownership 
of cash, he might have the cash taken away 
and left short of the contract, the same as 
occurred last December. Quotations at the 
close: No. 1 northern spring, $1.94%; No. 2 
hard winter, Chicago, $1.82%; No. 1 durum, 
$2.04%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.94; No. 
2 northern Manitoba, $1.91. 

CORN—Export orders for corn continue 
to develop from day to day, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary freights. Absence of 
room practically kills fresh trading and, ex- 
cepting for some special assignment of boats 
which may take place later, or buying by 
the Dutch, there is very little reason for 
expecting any volume of trade until there is 
buying for the room available in the spring. 
The eastern and domestic trade is almost at 
a standstill, on account of the car situation. 
Quotations: new No. 2 yellow corn to ar- 
rive is quoted at $1.02%, 10 days’ shipment. 

OATS—Export orders have been in the 
market nearly every day, but the difficulty 
of getting cars and the embargoes on the 
railroads make the situation extremely dif- 
ficult to handle. The eastern and domestic 
trade is badly tied up. There would evi- 
dently be a good business if the oats could 
be forwarded. Quotations, c.i.f. basis: stand- 
ards, 568% @58%c; No. 2 white, 58% @59%c; 
No. 3 white, 57% @58%c; No. 4 white, 57% 
@57%c; ordinary white mete 59% @61%c; 
fancy. white clipped, 61% @63%c. 

RYE FLOUR—Price declined during the 
week with wheat flour, and values were 
quoted at $7.75@8.10 bbl in sacks, spot and 
to arrive. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Market 
and quiet at $4.70@5 per 100 Ibs. 

MILLFEED—Price steady, although west- 
ern grades have been offered somewhat more 
freely. The difficulty of getting cars makes 
business very slow from the West. City feed 
is firm and fairly active. Quotations for 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 
rive, $32; standard middlings, 100’s, $35.25; 
red dog, $42.50. City feed: bulk bran $31.50, 
100-Ib sacks $33; heavy feed, in bulk $34, 


steady 


100-1b sacks $35.50; flour middlings, 100’s, 
$44; red dog flour, $45, in bbls. 
CORN MEAL—Prices were somewhat 


easier, with a quiet trade. Freer offerings of 
corn at interior markets are bringing some 
concessions in offerings from the interior. 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, export, 
bbl $5.10@5.15; fine yellow, 100’s, $2.70@ 
2.80; white, 100’s, $2.70@2.80; coarse, 100’s, 
$2.70@2.80; hominy, bbl, $6.10; granulated 
yellow, $5.60@5.75 bbl; white granulated, 
$5.60@5.80 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $2.95@3. 


MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 5 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 





Dec. 5 Year ago 

Stand. patent, wood. ..$8.60@9.20 $5.95 @6.25 
Second patent, wood... 8.45@8.90 5.80@6.10 
Fancy clear, jute...... 7.50@8.00 4.90@5.00 
First clear, jute....... 7.60@7.80 4.60@4.85 
Second clear, jute..... 6.00@6.80 3.40@3.60 
Red dog, jute ........ 4.20@4.85 2.45@2.60 
Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 


cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Dec. 5) were nominally: 


LONDON 
PRROME. ccccrcccceseveacecenes 60s @60s 6d 
Piret CLOMP oc cccccccccccccere 55s @59s 
TS re ee ee 45s mee 
| PPE TP TETOT LESTE eh @39: 
GLASGOW 
PCO ne cscs ccc ctcccscccs 60s 64 @61s 
FRE GUORE oc cee Sic cctascus 55s 64@59s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 
/ | a rrrw eee vet ss eee 60s @60s 6d 
| TCC TEE OTT e TT 55s @59s 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam, 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Dec. 5), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........++e8% $8.20@8.75 
WEEE SSW a dew Secckscdescovescoes 8.10@8.65 
GRP. ro S byes Sccecceestesecssece 6.50 @7.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Dec, 8.... seooss 466,680 361,585 340,550 
Dec, 2.... 368,995 468,130 386,545 295,065 
Nov. 25... 382,215 457,995 345,300 347,060 
Nov. 18... 421,770 459,405 327,495 410,055 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Dec, Boece secece 64,860 83,765 29,650 
Dec. 2.... 24,070 25,325 72,150 33,205 
Nov. 26... 22,0756 31,975 86,790 33,250 
Nov. 18... 11,830 26,210 64,000 40,955 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- 
ing mills ity 
Oct. 7. 65 55,300 201,270 314,035 
Oct. 14. 64 54,950 216,140 305,715 
Oct. 21. 64 54,950 197,865 314,955 
Oct. 28. 64 54,950 198,405 311,045 
Nov. 4. 64 54,950 216,160 318,645 
Nov. 11. 64 54,950 232,490 312,430 
Nov. 18. 63 54,650 218,600 314,050 
Nov. 25. 64 54,900 213,820 325,415 
Dec. 2.. 52 40,850 122,905 242,205 
MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 5) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Dec. 5 Year: ago 
26.50@27.00 $18.00@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 29.50@31.00 18.00@18.50 
Flour middlings... 35.00@37.00 22.50@23.00 
R. dog, 140-Ilb jute 43.00@48.00 24.00@25.00 


r—Output—, --Exports— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
2,650 3,410 
4,215 4,605 
4,640 6,810 
2,855 13,530 
1,680 56,249 
3,250 10,325 
5,425 7,565 
4,145 9,365 
3,555 3,355 


\ : Pe erer rere: $ 
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The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Dec. 5 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$32.00@32.50 $23.26@23.75 
Stand. middlings.. 35.00@36.50 23.25@23.75 


Flour middlings,.. 40.50@42.50 27.75@28.50 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 48.50@53.50 29.25@30.50 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $36.00 @36.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 36.50@37.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 37.00@37.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 37.00@37.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@31.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.50@ 4.60 
Corn meal, white* ...........+. 4.60@ 4.70 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 8.00@ 8.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 7.50@ 7.60 
Rye flour, pure dark German’... 00@ 7.10 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 7.50@ 7.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.30@ 6.40 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 18.00@22.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@32.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 32.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... . 25.00@28.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 19.00 @ 23.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 lbs + see + @43.50 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb sackst .....@45.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less- than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Dec. 5.—Wheat prices in the Minneapolis 
market show a gain for the week of 3c bu, 
except July, which is 6c higher. Low point 
was Saturday, selling by bears carrying 
prices down 3@4c. Accumulations from 
shortage of cars helped them. In the last 
two days there was a recovery of 8c in 
December, 3%c in May and 5%c in July. 
What reversed the market was not clear. 
Heavy buying in Chicago and change of 
sentiment to the bull side were given as 
conditions contributing. 

High and low points for the week were: 
December, $1.84 and $1.73%; May, $1.87% 
and $1.77; July, $1.78% and $1.69%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Nov. 28, at the close today No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern and December wheat were 
8c higher; May, 2%c higher; July, 6%c 
higher. 

Demand for cash wheat at Minneapolis 
has slowed up very materially, on account 
of the congestion in the railroad yards here 
and the difficulty in getting equipment for 
eastern loading. Salesmen say millers are 
more interested in boxcars than they are 
in wheat. If cars can be used for reload- 
ing, they will take the wheat, almost irre- 
spective of variety, weight or quality. 

Average cash sales show a decline of fully 
le bu in premiums for the week. No. 1 
northern, blue-stem, is selling at 1@5c over 
December, but, if in northern roads’ cars, 
frequently not over December price is bid. 
No. 1 velvet chaff is bringing December 
price to lc over; No. 2 northern, 5c under 
to le over December; No. 3 northern, 25 
@2c under December; No. 4 wheat, 60@10c 
under December. 

The wide spread in quotations of the 
lower grades is significant. It shows the 
difference in value, as viewed by mills, be- 
tween light-weight blue-stem and _ velvet 
chaff. The weight and color, of course, 
dictate the price bid. Off-grade velvet 
chaff is practically unsalable. Elevator com- 
panies, however, will take light-weight blue- 
stem for mixing. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

24.. 189% @194% 184% @190% 164% @187% 
25.. 186% @191% 181% @187% 161% @184% 
27.. 183% @188% 178% @184% 158% @181% 





28.. 177 @182 172 @178 152 @175 
29.. apis eshte: 174% @180% 154% @177% 
BOF. cccoeQeocces ccces @ocvese sevce Pieceve 
Dec 

1... 177 @182 172 @1i78 1652 @175 
2... 176 @i181 171 @177 151 @174 
4... 177 @182 172 @178 152 @175 
5... 180 @185 175 @181 155 @178 


7t.. 112% @114% 108% @110% 107% @109% 
8t.. 115% @118% 112% @116% 109 @114% 
*Holiday. 41915. $1914. 
Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 


no-grade: . 
Dec. No.4 8.G. N.G. Dec. No.4 8.G. N.G. 
29*..148% 128% ..... 2....144% 127% 189 
iad Geese ceees coves 4....150% 124% ..... 

-146% 123% ..... 5....147% 123% ..... 
sibconestas tHoliday. 


Closing prices of December, May and July 
wheat: 


Dec. Dec. May July Dec. Dec. May July 

29*..179% 183% 174 2....176 179% 172% 

SPE octse beeee dD eeee 4....177 179% 173% 

1....177 181 172% 5....180 183% 178% 
*November. tHoliday. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 


Dec. No.1 No.2 No.3* Dec. No.1 No, 2 No. 3* 
29t..186 179 168% 2....181% 174% ..... 
DOTS cccne stece secee 4....181% 174% 165 

1....182% 175% 164% 5....184% 177% 163% 


*Average of closing prices. tNovember. 


tHoliday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 4 

Dec.2 Nov. 25 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,481,940 3,873,940 7,290,250 
Flour, bbis ...... 22,894 22,828 19,438 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,935 1,808 3,846 
Corn, bus ....... 518,500 456,000 83,490 
Oats, bus ....... 728,020 816,180 1,471,360 
Barley, bus ..... 1,095,160 1,071,360 1,984,840 
a Pere 258,680 300,150 340,480 
Flaxseed, bus 236,500 305,370 292,100 











678 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 4 
Dec.2 Nov. 25 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 671,160 941,290 1,716,540 
Flour, bbls ...... 892,078 392,072 488,501 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,534 15,012 17,187 
Corn, bus ....... 232,190 176,000 40,020 
Oats, bus ....... 601,800 998,210 1,299,180 
Barley, bus ..... 547,660 699,360 1,309,770 
Rye, bus .... + 210,900 312,000 194,810 
Flaxseed, bus ... 50,400 105,600 56,250 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 


























follows, with comparisons: Dec. 4 Dec. 5 
Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard~..... 106 88 310 7 
No. 1 northern... 146 144 2,039 506 
No. 2 northern.. 124 152 1,317 480 
Gs Bei cccceccs 205 265 766 587 
Ms } vccccsascse 830 883 400 417 
Rejected ....... er ote 68 70 
No-grade ....... 10 18 132 55 
Sample grade... 464 502 73 Soe 
Totals, spring.1,885 2,052 5,105 2,122 
Hard winter ... 768 634 457 629 
Macaroni ....... 175 193 227 92 
BOE ch cccccce 162 177 219 62 
Western ....... 122 135 47 7 
Totals ........ 3,112 3,191 6,085 2,812 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Dec. 4 Dec. 5 
Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1915 ~* 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 433 399 137 188 





No. 1 northern. .1,771 1,721 1,120 4,473 
No. 2 northern. .2,219 2,090 1,531 4,720 
Other grades... .6,233 5,935 2,037 7,398 

Totals ....... 10,656 10,145 4,826 16,779 
Im 2948 crccccs 16,7569 16,153 ..200 seoes 
In 1912 ....... 23,586 11,818 .2cee cvocs 
Em ROM. 2 ccades 15,870 14,397 ..200 cvccs 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
28.... 84% @85% 49% @50 144@145 76@112 
29.... 86 @87 50% @51 143@144 ie ive 
30°.. ePorne cove Discov see @uce ce 

Dec. 


Dec. 83% @84% 49% @49% 143@144 78@112 
ee 83% @83% 49 @49% 141@142 76@110 
Ae 83 @8&4 48% @49 141@142 76@110 
6¢.... 74 @75 39% @40% 91@ 9359@ 67 
*Holiday. 11915. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dec. 4 Dec. 5 Dec. 6 


Dec. 2 Nov. 25 1915 1914 1913 
Corn ... 18 5 15 187 20 
Oats ...7,038 7,276 3,443 4,304 3,304 
Barley... 590 607 443 669 1,201 
Rye .... 673 678 361 187 753 
Flaxseed, 261 250 86 334 238 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 




















Nov. 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats —— Flax 
GQ Wi Be cpverseves 1,530 7 62 
) Pee 782 238 a 151 
Consolidated ..... 900 127 30 101 
GMIIVEO coccccccsce 999 133 52 ese 
WEBtOFM .ccccccace 983 200 18 155 
G, G. G. Co. scces 1,140 652 87 ace 
Fort William .... 696 314 44 23 
Eastern .......++. 685 391 18 ws 
Ba Be heonesess 1,567 1,313 70 80 
Can, Northern 1,779 1,322 231 102 
Horm @ Co. ...s. 261 101 38 116 
Government ...... 693 355 66 138 
Thunder Bay ..... 505 265 37 7 

TEARS casvcscecs 12,520 6,219 911 913 
BOSP GH vccversns 9,235 4,648 1,029 597 
Receipts ......... 6,062 2,148 325 273 
Lake shipments... 7,480 1,256 442 560 
Rail shipments.... 236 150 26 A 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) | 

Wheat— Bus ats— us 
No. 1 hard ..... a7. We 1 CO. Weecsee 
No. 1 northern..1,190 No. 2 C. W...... 1,977 
No. 2 northern..2,071 No. 3 C. W...... 794 
No. 3 northern..2,007 Ex. 1 feed ..... 791 
Ee A) eee 2,635 
OCOMSTS occ cscves 6,019 

MOORE eseciones 6,219 

Potal .scssee 12,520 

Exports for Week Ending Nov. 25, 1916 

Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. .1,419,078 160 43,020 10,643 
Portland, 

Maine CORGGO cckee) = cekse caves 
Boston °.... 238,069 171,280 
Philadelp’ a. 160,000 587,000 
Baltimore .. 676,346 635,949 
Newp. News ...... 595,000 
TT ee 7,000 15,000 ...... 
N. Orleans.. 377,000 2,000 99,000 ...... 


Galveston .. 430,000 
Montreal ..1,350,000 112,000 


Tots., wk.5,231,493 189,732 213,143 2,067,872 


20,000 68,000 





Prev. week.4,713,643 547,946 258,726 1,722,683 
U. K’gdom..2,303,598 180,572 43,489 ...... 
Continent ..2,913,225 ..... 98,516 © ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

ee ee oe 28,862 ....06 
We GGeOee “ceuces veda GG198 «castes 
Other 

countries. 14,670 9,160 2,004" welaas 





Totals... .5,231,493 189,732 213,143 
Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Expérts 





July lto Same time 

Nov. 25,1916 last year 

Wheat, bus .....:... 126,711,033 118,843,961 
Wiest, DBS ...ds tess 6,114,544 4,686,608 
Totals as wheat, bus. 154,226,481 139,433,664 
COP, BES: 6 occccndess 20,227,000 4,014,255 
Oats, BOS cscvccedecs 52,355,323 29,994,358 


Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of December, May, July and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 


Kans. 


City. 166% 171 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri 
28 29 8630 1 
sAFT ¢ BTM one 177 
176% 180% ..... 178 
os866 | =62268% ..... 67 

-168 172%..... ee 


Sat Mon 
2 4 
176 «177 


169% 170 


% 166% 166% 


67 
Winnipeg 184% 185% 185% 179% 178% 176% 


MAY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 181 183% ..... 181 179% 179% 
Duluth ...179% 184 ..... 180% 180% 179% 
Chicago ..174% 177% ..... 174 173 172% 
St. Louis..171% 175% ..... 172% 171% 171% 
Kans. City.168% 174% ..... 170% 169% 168% 


Winnipeg 181% 184% 184% 181% 179 


JULY WHEAT 


178% 


Mpls. ..... 193% 174 ccc es 172% 172% 173% 
Chicago ..144 -144%..... 142 141% 141% 
Kans. City.135% ..... ..... 139% ..... 138% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*f ...179% 181% ..... 179% 178% 179% 
Duluth*f .177% 182 ..... 178% tha 177% 
Chicago*t 173% 174% ..... 177% 173i. ses 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..185 179%..... 180 178 179% 

2 red ...181 178%..... 178% 179 181% 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..178 172%..... BES ckese as 

2 red ...177% 172% ..... 175% ..... 171 
Milw’kee*f.180 176 ..... 176% 173% 175% 
Toledo— 

2 red ..<276% 277 | .nace 175 173% 173% 
Winnip’g* 188% ..... 187% 183% 180% ..... 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 
prices. tHoliday in United States, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain 


States in bushels (000’s omitted): 


in the United 








co Dec. 2 re. 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 2,911 73 669 436 124 
(Ore 259 89 810 88 eos 
Buffalo ..... 3,621 13 2,973 85 868 
Chicago 5,293 847 20,979 55 «244 
Afloat .... tee 376 owe aoe ove 
Detroit ..... 556 79 299 GF ste 
Duluth ..... 6,710 ose 2,082 92 993 
Galveston ... 2,628 16 eee eee 
Indianapolis. 283 299 920 3 
Kansas City. 11,617 86 3,864 Oe 
Milwaukee... 1,043 27 1,398 88 555 
Minneapolis... 10,656 18 7,038 673 590 
New Orleans. 4,199 151 199 ee 98 
Newp. News. 46 one 717 3 ons 
New York... 4,199 151 1,787 207 589 
Omaha ..... 1,589 229 1,559 97 12 
re 14 62 856 oe 
Philadelphia. 1,984 $1 467 33 11 
St. Louis.... 2,220 63 950 11 19 
WOEMED. ceeecs 1,743 66 605 ove 
CORRE wcccee eee eee 30 eee 
Lakes ...... 1,366 101 266 639 
Totals..... 62,026 2,677 47,467 1,962 4,742 


Nov. 25, 1916 63,262 
Dec. 4, 1915. 
5, 1914. 
6, 1913. 62,939 


Dec. 
Dec. 


48,797 
72,374 


1,696 47,845 2,077 4,222 
4,389 19,598 2,686 5,616 
6,063 31,463 1,683 5,077 
2,352 28,902 2,284 5,226 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,236,000 bus; oats, 378,000; rye, 115,000. In- 
creases—Corn, 981,000 bus; barley, 570,000. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments on the 
Present calendar year, with comparisons: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 














1916 1915 1914 1913 
Jan.. 1,680,740 1,618,745 1,485,690 1,602,310 
Feb 1,553,785 1,436,205 1,415,105 1,273,290 
Mar,. 1,742,790 1,114,740 1,454,985 1,426,815 
April. 1,599,590 1,118,940 1,422,040 1,316,220 
May.. 1,376,770 1,278,105 1,401,820 1,402,075 
June. 1,294,465 1,245,730 1,313,270 1,286,425 
July.. 1,485,425 1,094,190 1,414,490 1,381,525 
Aug.. 1,709,595 1,182,615 1,768,805 1,515,940 
Sept. 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 1,670,550 
Oct.. 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 1,783,060 
Nov 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 1,645,385 
11 m. 17,311,295 16,158,525 16,250,745 16,302,395 
DOC... sccccses 1,930,670 1,518,636 1,371,330 
FOOF. scscrces 18,089,195 17,769,280 17,673,725 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1916 1915 1914 1913 

January... 92,075 178,660 109,510 149,785 
February.. 95,940 214,020 153,695 161,660 
March.... 173,030 134,745 158,670 161,545 
April 286,740 102,000 151,610 121,975 
May....... 128,165 137,265 130,465 88,755 
June...... 78,520 38,910 94,635 87,050 
July...... 101,145 21,605 112,345 119,936 
August... 67,280 27,186 50,850 134,130 
September. 64,025 149,675 174,715 212,496 
October... 91,260 103,860 220,980 205,445 
November. 79,870 142,080 259,180 196,700 

11 mos.1,194,025 1,250,005 1,616,545 1,629,475 
December.. ...... 209,685 257,386 135,330 

WeARnce cococe 1,459,690 1,873,930 1,764,805 





Cearse Grain at Minneapolis 
Dec. 5.—For the week, choice yellow corn 
only was in demand; other grades were slow 


but steady. 


No. 3 yellow closed 


today at 


85% @86%c bu; other grades, 75 @84c. 

Oats were fairly active and firm. Local 
demand showed improvement, and cars that 
could be shipped were snapped up daily. 


Closing prices today: No. 3 white, 


50%c bu; No. 4 white, 49@50c. 
Rye was quiet on account of lack of cars. 
Great Northern cars loaded with rye are ac- 


cumulating on track here. 


No. 2 


$1.41@1.42 bu. 


Barley was slow and easier, 
cars that could be shipped east. 
of Great Northern cars 
reduced prices. 


$1.10 bu, 


Closing range today, 


50%@ 


‘closed at 


except for 
Some sales 
were reported at 


76c@ 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


———— - From 
Phila- 
_. New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ........ 76.00 .... 73.00 .... 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 eees cece 
Belfast «2. cccccee aces sees 60.00 
WIRE oc ccccecse TEOO cece ove eeve 
aera 55.00 .... cece eees 
Christiania ...... 150.00 .... 152.00 151.00 
Copenhagen ..... 150.00 .... 1652.00 151.00 
BPG warcdietiaces re cone, SL eece 
A 60.00 «eee 70.00 ese 
Gothenburg ..... 150.00 .... 152.00 151.00 
Havre ....+.se+. 181.26 .... cove eeoe 
Helsingfors ...... 156.00 .... 168.00 157.00 
BEE ppavesdsaees 90.00 eooe eves ooee 
Leith ..... evvece 60.00 .... 67.00 .... 
Liverpool ....... 55.00 55.00 70.00 56.00 
London .......655 55.00 .... 57.00 656,00 
Manchester ..... 60.00 60.00 657.00 56.00 
Marseilles ....... 131.25 os 
Rotterdam ...... 175.00 e 177. 00 
St. John’s, N. F.. 66.00 


Rate from Newport ween pe ‘Geneon, 52c; 
Liverpool, 57c; London, 57c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota /Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
Philadelphia .... 








AIOE cc cccccee Mil 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* ... 21.3 
Baltimore* ..... 20.3 Philadelphiaft ... 21.3 
Baltimoret ..... 20.3 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ........ 27.8 
Boston ........-. 27.8 Portland*. +. 22.3 
Boston® ........ 22.3 Punxsutawney «+ 22.8 
, | eee eee 23.8 Quebec ........- 32.8 
WEMBI® ccccccres 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning ........ 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira eeccces 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
TPES ccccccesoece 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell - 22.8 Scranton ..... -» 23.8 
EERACR. ..cccecee . 22.8 Stanstead ....... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy .....+..+- - 26.1 
Newport News*. 20.3 Utica ..... ovvese 24,1 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland ...... . 22.8 
New York* ..... 22.3 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 23.3 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -——Proportionals to— 





To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ........ 22.3 7.6 14.8 
New York ..... 22.3 7.5 14.8 
Philadelphia ... 21.3 7.5 13.8 
Baltimore ..... 20.3 7.6 12.8 
Norfolk .....--+. 20.3 7.6 12.8 

‘Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
eas 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 


Soo roads, from points in western Canada 
to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

Brandon ....... «. 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview. ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .....606. . 24 Saskatoon ...... - 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook ........6. 22 
Winnipeg ........ BB AGMOSO ccccccccuse 15 
Rapid City ...... BO GOD oc cdscccces 26 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ........ *25 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To a) 
Minneapolis Chicago 
0 37% 


Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 3 

Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 
Billings, Mont. ........... 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont, ......... 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .......... 21 28% 
Helena, Mont, ............ 32 39% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 19% 
Omaha, Neb. .......-+6005 11 18% 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ..........-+05% 29. 39.0 
SE p60 cdecettedesosecees 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ..........660. 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham .........++.++. 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ..........+++6. 29.4 39.0 
_ _... RULE REEL REET 29.4 39.0 
BE co Ch bes ees cévccetveve 17.5 27.5 
WED aed esc orvisevece sees SAE 42.0 
BRIBEER cw vccccccccccscscccs 31.4 41.0 
Savannah .........seeeeeee 29.4 39.0 
MES ovis Ceocvicdewiecices 32.4 42.0 
BRI. boi. 0b oot cicovevecs 32.4 42.0 
GONE Fe Chev ccias cecte - 29.4 39.0 


-been made for future shipment, 
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KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 

named, in cents’ per 100 Ibs: 
New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 24.7 
Boston ......... 28.7 Baltimore ...... 23.7 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington .,... 23.7 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.6 Detroit ......... 20.3 
Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester ....... 23.7 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville ....... 19.8 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 
Boston ......... 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22. 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 26. 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... > 
Virginia ports... 21.0 Montreal 
St. John, N. B... 24.0 


Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


0 
0 
0 
3.0 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 





Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
W. Va. coves 10.5 
AlDANY ...ccceee 13.5 ° 13.5 
Utiom eco. Fooee 13 ° 12 
Syracuse 11.5 e0 11 
Rochester 11 11 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago toa points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 








Baltimore ......11.7 Boston ..... oeee 16.7 
Rochester -. 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
SOF cccce 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse .. Te: a} ere 14.2 
New York 14.7 

ST. LOUIS ° 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Aberdeen ..... 89.00 Glasgow ....... 65.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 74.00 
Bristol ..... -+» 80.00 Liverpool ...... 65.00 
Christiania ....165.00 London........ 65.00 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester 65.00 


- 74.00 Rotterdam oa 
on flour in sacks, 


Dundee ...... 


Domestic rates, all-rail, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 






New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
BOSOM. occccses 22.60 Washington 17.50 
Philadelphia ...18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany .. - 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse - 17.60 Rochester ..... 17.50 


Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ...... 18.60 Indianapolis ... 8.30 





Flaxseed and Products 


Linseed oil cake is very active. Sales for 
export are reported to have been made at 
full asking prices for shipment as far ahead 
as next summer. Great Britain, Holland, 
Denmark and Norway are all in the market. 
Western linseed mills generally are believed 
to have their output already sold for severa! 
months to come. Quotations are unchanged 
and firm at $43.50 per 2,000 lbs, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal is 
light, but this is to be expected when meal 
is quoted at $45 ton, in car lots, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. As long as exporters continue to 
absorb the output, little attention is paid to 
domestic trade, 

Heavy sales of linseed oil have recently 
thus en- 
abling crushers to dispose of the by-product 
in advance. Raw linseed oil’ is quoted at 
91@92c gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A Minneapolis crusher estimates. that 
there are less than 2,000,000 bus of this 
year’s crop of flaxseed still on farms in th« 
Northwest, and approximately a_ similar 
quantity in country elevators or in transit 
to terminals. Latter, however, is already 
owned by linseed mills, having been bought 
to arrive. 

—- 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpils— -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. 





Nov. 28....$2.71% 2.71% 2.78 2.71 2.77} 
Nov, 29.... 2.78% 2.78% 2.80 2.77% 2.84% 
EGY, BRL. kicwe, Woden @ehes eeges cece: 


Bee. 2. cc 2.79 2.79 2.80% 2.78 2.85 
Dee. 3..... 2.79% 2.79% 2.79% 2.77% 2.84! 
Dee. 4. .... 2. 2.79% 2.80% 2.77% 2.8412 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 








and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o—Receipts——, ——In store— 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 237 292 210 261 86 334 
Duluth..... 820 626 503 884 688 235 
Totals...1,057 818 713 1,145 774 6569 


Receipts and shipments’ of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Dec, 2, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 














Minneapolis 4,508 3,093 783 435 
Duluth ..:..... 5,014 3,284 5,187 3,44 
Totals ...... 9,522 6,377 6,970 3,882 
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(Continued from page 668.) 
no possibility of northwestern millers im- 
porting any quantity of it. . 

Sanday & Co. are understood to be the 
official buyers for Great Britain. An 
office is maintained by this firm on the 
Produce Exchange in New York, but un- 
der the name of the Wheat Export Co. 
G. F. Earle is president. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

August L. Riesberg, on Jan. 1, retires 
from the management of the Pelican 
tiver mill at Elizabeth, Minn. 

B. V. Loosemore, with the Quinn- 
Shepherdson Co., at Duluth, has applied 
for membership in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. Memberships 
are selling at $6,000. 

C. M. Simonds, who has been with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. for a number of 
years, latterly at Minneapolis, has given 
up his position and is looking for em- 
ployment in the sales department of a 
mill. 

William A. Anderson, who was asso- 
ciated with the management of the, 
Sleepy Eye Flour Mills Co. for a number 
of years, is now practicing law, with of- 
fices at 611 Plymouth Building, Minne- 
apolis. 

The new Equity terminal elevator in 
St. Paul is to be dedicated this week, as 
one of the features of the Equity conven- 
tion, which opens today. About 800 dele- 
gates are reported to have arrived for the 
meeting. 

J. R. Caldwell is to be manager of the 
mill at Albert Lea, Minn., recently pur- 
chased by the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
He has just assumed his new duties. Mr. 
Caldwell for four years has been asso- 
ciated with the management of the List- 
man Mill Co. at La Crosse, Wis. 

Federal inspection of corn became ef- 
fective Dec. 1, and all the state grain 
inspectors in Minnesota have been licensed 
by the government. The Department of 
Agriculture, which has charge of the en- 
forcement of the grain standards act, has 
opened an office at 326 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis. E. G. Boerner, formerly of 
Washington, is in charge. 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church tomor- 
row evening will occur the wedding of 
Harry H. Coolidge and Miss Margaret 
Sanford Sanborn. The latter is the 
daughter of Charles H. Sanborn, sales- 
manager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Howard §S. Sanborn, associated with the 
Boston office of this company, will attend 
the wedding of his sister. 

S. A. Gould, custodian at the general 
offices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, died very suddenly Monday 
evening. He was a colored man and had 
been in the employ of the Pillsbury com- 
pany about 15 years, demonstrating the 
greatest trustworthiness and fidelity. Uni- 
formly courteous and most intelligent in 
his work, he was favorably known to all 
callers at the Pillsbury offices. Mr. 
Gould was about 55 years of age, and 
leaves a family of a wife and two 
daughters. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat shipments from Minneapolis 
last week were only 671,160 bus, against 
1,116,540 in 1915. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 500,000 bus in three days. The 
total, Dec, 4, was about 11,156,000 bus, 
against 5,785,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,660,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,811,000 
bus, against 5,584,000 in 1915. 

Based on the close today (Dec. 5), the 
average prices paid to farmers at interior 
slutions in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern, $1.69 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$1.64; for light-weight wheat, $1.34, 

‘the shortage of cars in the interior is 
reflected in the decreased wheat receipts 
at Minneapolis. While restricted, receipts 
apparently are in excess of requirements, 
as each day sees a great many cars unsold 
at the close. 

\ few straggling cars of light-weight 
Canadian wheat are arriving at Minne- 
apolis on consignment, and are bringing 
around 40@30c under December. With 
Winnipeg May 4c over Minneapolis, there 
Is no possibility of doing anything in No. 
l northern, ) 
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Pacific Coast wheat prices are more in 
line with Minneapolis than a week ago. 
Nominal quotations on the various vari- 
eties, f.o.b. Minneapolis, are: early bart, 
3c over December; blue-stem, December 
price; forty-fold, 3c under December; 
club, 5c under December; red Russian, 
8c under December. 

Demand for hard winter depends en- 
tirely on the cars in which the wheat is 
loaded. If cars can be used for reship- 

ing, the wheat sells readily; if not, it 
ags. Nominal quotations on track, Min- 
neapolis, are: No. 2 Kansas, 2@5c over 
December; No. 2 Nebraska, 4@1ic under 
December; No. 2 Montana, 5@1c under 
December. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Julius Jurkowics, of Minneapolis, has 
secured a position as head miller at 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

W. M. Hommerding, manager of the 
Harvey Milling Co., Harvey, N. D., has 
been in Minneapolis for two days. 

A. Christl, a rye miller, is on the look- 
out for employment. For a short time 
he was with the Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., having charge of its Kilbourn, Wis., 
mill until it was burned on Nov. 17. 

Joseph Payette, a pioneer millwright 
of Minneapolis, died at the Soldiers’ 
Home hospital Nov. 5, aged 73. Born in 
Canada in 1843, he came to Minnesota in 
1855. He served in the Civil War, and 
had worked about Minneapolis mills since 
early days. A family of wife and five 
children survive him. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

William G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is in the East this week. 

Cereal mills report light demand for 
rye flour, corn meal and ground feeds. 

H. C. Joehnk, manager of the Cham- 
pion Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis today. 

Molasses feed is represented to be in 
sharp demand and strong at $39 ton, in 
sacks, f.o.b. Iowa rate points. 

Mill oats are unchanged at 40@48c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Offerings are 
mostly seedy, light in weight and slow. 

Some Pacific Coast barley is being 


-worked in Minneapolis, on the basis of 


$1.27@1.30 bu for white and $1.20@1.25 
for blue. 

Jobbers have reduced their minimum 
quotations on all grades of offal, except 
red dog, 50c@$1 ton. Mill quotations, 
however, are nominally unchanged. 

The car shortage has had the effect 
of increasing the supply of screenings, 
through preventing shipments. Prices, 
however, have not weakened perceptibly. 

Mills making mixed feed are asking 
$37.50 ton in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston, 
for February shipment. In mixed cars, 
they are charging $38@38.25 ton, prompt 
shipment. 

One Minneapolis mill on Dec. 4 had a 
cable bid on 20,000 bags of red dog for 
export, December-January shipment. The 
price bid would have netted the mill bet- 
ter than $48 ton, f.o.b. here. It was 
unable to get the necessary ocean room, 
however, and was obliged to reject the 
bid, 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Dec. 3) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 97.3; 
Amsterdam, 198.3; Baltic basis, 172.3; 
Belfast, 80.3; Bristol, 97.3; Christiania, 
172.3; Copenhagen, 172.3; Cardiff, 77.3; 
Dublin, 81.3; Dundee, 77.3; Glasgow, 
72.3; Hull, 112.3; Leith, 82.3; Liverpool, 
77.3; London, 77.3; Manchester, 77.3; 
Marseilles, 153.75; Rotterdam, 197.3; St. 
John’s, N. F., 91.8. 

A, daily press dispatch early in the 
week announced a 5 per cent reduction in 
flour rates from Minneapolis to eastern 

oints. This information was misleading. 
‘he report evidently referred to a claim 
filed by certain Minneapolis mills against 
the Milwaukee and other eastern roads. It 
was alleged that rates charged in Novem- 
ber, 1913, on shipments of flour from 
Minneapolis to Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York and points taking the 
same rates, were unreasonable. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission found for 
the plaintiffs, and granted the reparation 


asked for. The case hinged on milling-in- 
transit rates in effect prior to the 5 per 
cent advance east of Chicago. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A. common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
agp $9.40@9.50 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
b sacks; straight, $9.20@9.40. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $30 
@31 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $34@35 
for shorts, and $39@40 for flour mid- 
dlings. 





REJECTION BY THE BUYER 


Duties and Liabilities of Delivering Carriers 
—No Responsibility for Permit- 
ting Inspection 


Right of the Model Mill Co., of John- 
son City, Tenn., to recover damages 
against the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway Co., on account of permitting a 
contract buyer of flour to examine the 
shipment before taking up a draft for the 
price, with bill of lading attached, and on 
account of the disposition made.of the 
unclaimed shipment, has been denied by 
the Tennessee supreme court. 

The mill contracted to sell 200 bbls of 
flour to Murphy & Co., the sale being 
made with reference to a _ submitted 
sample. The mill made shipment under 
an order bill of lading attached to draft 
on the buying firm. Defendant was the 
initial carrier, routing being. made over 
a connecting line for delivery at Augusta, 
Ga. : 
On arrival of the flour, Murphy & 
Co., without first paying the draft, were 
permitted by the delivering road to ex- 
amine the shipment. Then, claiming that 
the flour was not up to the sample, the 
firm refused to accept delivery or to pay 
the draft. Immediate notice of these 
facts was given the mill, which, however, 
failed to give any instructions concerning 
disposition of the shipment. 

The flour remained in the car five weeks, 
and was then stored by the delivering rail- 
way company in a licensed warehouse. 
Several months later, on beginning to 
show signs of deterioration, the goods 
were sold by the warehouseman. In the 
meantime, the mill made prompt claim 
against the initial carrier as for wrong- 
ful conversion of the flour, and, the claim 
being disallowed, suit was brought on it. 
The decision of the supreme court holds 
that there was no liability. 

It was first claimed by the mill that the 
carrier rendered itself responsible by per- 
mitting the buyer to inspect the flour 
before payment of the draft, thereby 
enabling the buyer to “create and invent 
some objection to the flour in order to 
reject it, and thereby save itself from 
loss by reason of the fall in price of 15c 
on the barrel.” In overruling this point, 
the supreme court said: 

“it has long been the settled law of this 
state that a purchaser such as Murphy & 
Co. is disclosed to have been has the legal 
right to inspect such a shipment as that 
here involved before payment of the 
draft, and without production of the bill 
of lading. Murphy & Co. had this right 
of inspection in order to ascertain if the 
flour was in quality, quantity, and con- 


dition such as it had agreed to purchase, . 


and in the event that it was not, to reject 
the flour and refuse to take it... . 

“At all events, however the matter may 
be reasoned out, it is clear upon authority 
that where a carrier grants the right of 
inspection in such a case, his act does not 
amount to a conversion of the goods, al- 
though it may result in a rejection of 
the goods and subsequent nonpayment of 
the draft by the drawee.” 

The second point made by the mill, 
which was also overruled, was that the 
warehouseman sold the flour below its 
market price and without observing legal 
requirements governing the making of 
such sales, and that defendant, as initial 
carrier of the interstate shipment, was 
liable for this default on the warehouse- 
man’s part. This point was ruled against 
the mill on the grounds that the ware- 


houseman had become the agent of the - 


mill and was not the representative of 
either carrier. 

This decision was largely based on 
clauses of the bill of lading providing 


679 


that the carriers should not be respon- 
sible for loss due to default of the ship- 
per, and that, on failure of the owner to 
remove the freight within 48 hours, exclu- 
sive of holidays, after notice of arrival, 
the goods might be stored with a licensed 
warehouseman to be held at the owner’s 
risk. The supreme court concludes: 

“If an unlawful sale, or negligent stor- 
ing, of the flour was made, at the instance 
of the delivering carrier, by the ware- 
houseman, after the original contract of 
carriage was discharged, it is clear that 
the shipper, as owner of the flour, must 
look alone to the delivering carrier and 
the warehouseman as the responsible par- 
ties; the initial carrier cannot be held 
responsible, because it had no part or lot 
in the keeping or disposal of the flour 
after its delivery to the warehouse- 
OR: 6.5.5 

“If the shipper, as ,the party entitled 
to receive the flour under section 5 of the 
bill of lading, had discharged its duty in 
respect of receiving and caring for the 
same at the point of destination, it is 
clear that there would have been no de- 
terioration in the quantity, quality or con- 
dition of the flour.” 

A. L. H. Srneer. 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 1; total 
cars, 9. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
19,765 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 79,500 patent hoops, 71,700 
wire hoops and 12,100 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





Sa las. 
ales 


Make 





rc _ —— 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
Dec. 2..*19,900 23,690 12,185 27,470 18,410 
Nov. 25. 21,385 32,535 21,985 26,220 24,765 
Nov. 18. 34,865 33,370 21,425 29,760 29,455 
Nov. 11. 25,905 25,310 19,170 29,145 21,215 
Nov. 4. 24,670 23,550 20,525 34,570 19,590 
Oct. 28.. 16,020 29,785 23,585 27,070 17,022 
Oct. 21.. 16,080 30,095 15,080 30,770 19,285 
Oct. 14.. 19,620 29,850 26,105 45,655 21,505 


*These figures include 265 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 
Attached are quotations of flour barrel 


stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
i OO 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7%@ 7%c 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @i%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.75 @11.25 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.50@10.75 
METOR StRVER, BE icccccscccccese 9.25@ 9.75 
EROOOM SAVER, BE ncccccccccccccs 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ............. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -——Barrels—, No. 1915 
made shops. sold 


Dec. 2..... 5 120 3 1,835 
Nov. 25.... 5 1,960 2,690 3 1,535 
Nov. 18.... 5 4,315 3,860 5 8,230 
Nov. 11.... 4 2,380 3,440 5 9,155 
Nov. 4.....5 3,665 3,915 5 3,860 
Oct. 28.... 5 3,085 1,655 3 3,415 
Oct. 21.... 4 1,240 1,565 5 7,345 
Oct. 14.... 4 2,975 2,595 4 6,560 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing and Shakopee. 

CALENDAR YEAR BARREL SALES 

The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the present 
calendar year, with comparisons: 


1916 1915 1914 1913. 
Sanuary... 105,825 88,540 99,855 118,650 
February... 70,985 91,050 80,825 89,065 
March..... 70,380 61,695 109,910 109,105 
PS | 64,090 45,755, 93,505 99,000 
ee 1,630 48,905 83,780 121,190 
June...... 59,230 58,375 108,880 87,485 
July....... 66,635 41,620 87,400 100,945 
August 99,980 40,735 163,420 113,610 
September. 95,115 88,010 139,890 -144,320 
October... 80,390 130,415 95,760 160,665 
November. 111,865 122,660 85,130 124,210 








11 mos.. 876,125 817,760 1,148,355 1,258,245 
December. ...... 112,305 | 70,415 105,120 
Ee et 930,065 1,218,770 1,363,365 





Seattle-Tacoma Output 

The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 19,870, or 48 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 29,360, or 71 
per cent, the previous week, 23,685, or 
58 per cent, a year ago, and 28,789, or 
71 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 37,150, or 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 41,190, or 72 per cent, 
the previous week, and 43,167, or 76 per 
cent, a year ago. 
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SEVENTY-FOUR PER CENT EXTRACTION 
FLOUR 


After more or less confusion, the rul- 
ing of the British government to the 
effect that, after Jan. 1, all flour made 
from soft No. 2 red wheat for export 
shall be 74 per cent extraction flour is 
now understood here. It so happens that 
the British government has fixed upon the 
exact percentage of flour contained in 
No. 2 red wheat as tested out by millers 
here. This will include all the low-grade 
and red dog, but no bran or feed mid- 
dlings. With an 80 per cent flour, as at 
first announced, about one-half of the 
feed middlings would have had to be 
added. 

The plan strikes the millers as a very 
sensible one, and there appears to be no 
opposition to it. Some regret is expressed 
at the displacement of established brands 
which have been introduced and main- 
tained over a period of years, and on 
which a continuous business has: been 
done. However, it is realized that the 
situation is one doubtless warranting this 
new regulation, and the hope is expressed 
that business on old brands may return 
after the war. 

Seventy-four per cent extraction puts 
all the mills doing export business on the 
same basis, and no doubt the business 
will be handled on narrow margins. But 
this has always applied quite generally to 
export business. It is assumed that busi- 
ness on extra fancies and clears will be 
done away with. It is understood that 
existing contracts will not be interfered 
with, and that trading will continue, at 
least for the present, through old con- 
nections. 

Since the ruling was announced there 
has been a rather lively interchange of 
cables between mills and their regular 
connections in regard to the ruling, and 
business under it. There are some indica- 
tions of our being on the eve of a larger 
export business than we have been doing, 
as a result of this new grade. No flour 
of this character has been sold as yet, but 
sales are imminent. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Dec. 2 was 30,000, or 62 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 36,000, or 75 
per cent, the previous week, 44,200, or 92 
per cent, a year ago, 39,200, or 82 per 
cent, two years ago, and 23,100, or 48 pey 
cent, three years ago. 

Again the outstanding feature of the 
milling business last week was a further 
decline in wheat prices amounting to a 
net decline for the week of 814c for cash 
and December and 9%4c for May at 
Toledo. Wheat prices are now where they 
were the last of October. The decline 
which was feared by the millers has taken 
place, only it has not been quite as much 
as they realized was possible. Having 
recognized the possibility of such a drop 
in prices, most of them were prepared 
for it. 

The decline from the high point has 
been fully 25c; at first buyers held off 
under the weakness of the market, but 
with further declines last week they be- 
gan to show some interest. Some flour 
was booked. While the buying was not 
heavy, it was sufficient to indicate an 
awakened interest. Evidently some buy- 
ers are of the opinion that it might be a 
good plan to take on moderate amounts 
of flour on the decline and, if it contin- 
ues, to average up holdings by further 
puchases. 


Even at the high prices that have been 
ruling. there has been manifest in the 
South and Southeast a tendency, on the 
part of some brokers especially, to specu- 
late at the expense of the mill. Brokers 
worth practically nothing have booked 
surprising amounts of flour. If the mar- 
ket declines, it costs them nothing; if it 
goes up, they have their profit. It may 
be doubted if there is any other field of 
speculation open to them on these terms. 


CAR SITUATION AND EMBARGOES 

The car situation is very acute; prob- 
ably the worst the mills of this section 
have ever faced. Many have been 
obliged to reduce output already, and 
further curtailment is looked for. Con- 
gestion of freight, now accentuated by 
embargoes, has made the movement of 
cars, even when obtained, most uncertain. 
Mills now want to make sales, or deliver- 
ies, contingent upon the ability to get cars 
and to move them. 

Embargoes on eastern shipments are 
now operative on all important lines, the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, Wa- 
bash, Nickel Plate, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Grand Trunk. At last reports there was 
some movement over the Michigan Cen- 
tral out of Detroit. The congestion at 
Detroit is very aggravated, however, and 
cars are lost for periods of two weeks in 
the Detroit yards. The situation in the 
yards at Toledo is quite satisfactory, ow- 
ing to the amount of trackage available 
here. 

The drastic measures resorted to by the 
railroads are designed, it is believed, to 
relieve the situation as quickly as pos- 
sible, although it will entail temporary in- 
convenience and trouble. 

The fear has been expressed that some 
flour buyers may take advantage of the 
situation to order their flour forward and, 
when the mills are unable to comply, will 
request cancellation of contracts. It may 
be questioned whether such cancellations 
will hold in law, but millers do not want 
lawsuits. 

CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Moderate temperatures have prevailed 
very late this fall. We-have had only one 
flurry of snow, and almost no cold 
weather. This condition has been favor- 
able to wheat, as much of it was planted 
late. While the plant is not far ad- 
vanced, it presents an even and satisfac- 
tory condition and is believed to have a 

root. Following late seeding, it is 
fortunate that the weather has continued 
moderate so long. 

The wheat movement is light. Millers 
are not getting many acceptances on bids. 
Much wheat has been sold. What remains 
is being held for higher prices, which the 
holders evidently believe will come later. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 90,360 
bbls, for the week ending Dec. 2 made 
52,595, or 58 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 87,081, or 72 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, by 18 mills of 121,260 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 

OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

E. W. Armstrong, formerly of the 

Heyman Milling Co., Monroeville, Ohio, 


has bought the milling plant of E. J. 
Baker at that point. 

Both the Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion will hold meetings in January, par- 
ticulars of which will be announced later. 

The plant of the Frankfort (Ky.) 
Milling Co. was destroyed recently by 
fire. e loss on the building and con- 
tents is estimated at $15,000, partially 
insured. 

The bakers of Columbus, Ohio, have 
circulated a petition, addressed to Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Congress of the 
United States, asking for an embargo on 
breadstuffs, 

The Elyria (Ohio) Milling & Power 
Co., operating two mills at ne te is re- 
ported ‘te have sold out its lighting busi- 
ness and plant to the Lorain County 
Electric Co. ' 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, of Evansville, 
Ind., proposes to open a wholesale munici- 
pal market for the sale of food products 
at cost. The city may also engage in the 
coal business. 

Four wandering gypsy women recently 
robbed the safe of the Mount Clemens 
(Mich.) Milling Co. during the noon 
hour, securing $60 in cash. They were 
arrested later. 

Frank Hartman, operating a small mill 
at Louisville, Ky., has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, giving liabilities 
of $1,765.44 and assets $972, of which 
$336 is claimed exempt. 

The Piqua (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
acquired the property of the Spencer- 
Furrow Elevator Co. at Piqua, and will 
carry on the elevator business without 
making any radical changes at present. 

R. J. Hamilton, of the Wm. A. Coombs 
Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich. was on 
*change Dec. 2. He reports difficulty in 
getting buckwheat grain. His experience 
is the same as that of other buckwheat 
millers in Michigan and elsewhere. 

A. H. Hankerson, of A. H. Hankerson 
& Co., exporters and distributors of soft 
wheat flours, Seattle, Wash., was in To- 
ledo Dec. 2 on his way to eastern and 
southern markets. Mr. Hankerson says 
that probably not more than 15 per cent 
of wheat is now on the farms in his sec- 
tion, and that there is good prospect for 
a dearth of wheat before another crop. 

Harry Conrad, city sealer, at Canton, 
Ohio, has been making a crusade in the 
grocery trade against short-weight flour 
packages. Recently he condemned 27 
bbls of flour within the space of several 
hours. The shortage averaged about nine 
ounces to each 1%-bbl sack. Most of the 
flour in which shortage was found had 
been packed by one firm, and shipped into 
Canton. 





INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 4.—With a 
setback in the price of wheat, there was 
a sharp reversal in soft winter flour here 
last week, with the result that buyers 
turned from the market, not satisfied with 
a dip of 50c bbl, but hoping for continued 
declines. There was but an indifferent 
trade throughout the week, which plainly 
indicated that those making purchases 
were doing so because they were forced 
to. The general trade ho for an addi- 
tional drop in values, but millers are 
meeting this with the argument that De- 
cember liquidation caused the falling 


off, and that, with this out of the way, | 


flour is liable to advance again. The 
market on Saturday was firm. 

There was no end to inquiries from 
almost all sections that buy in this mar- 
ket. This continued inquiring, with but 
little buying, inspired the notion that 
there was hope that flour would go still 
lower. There were renewals of inquiries 
from abroad, but only a little business 
was closed. Mills are working about the 
usual December schedule, and complain 
that barely enough wheat is coming in to 
satisfy their demands. ~ 

There has been a quick sale on all mill- 
feeds throughout the fall, and the price 
has not varied to any quotable extent for 
two months. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production for the 

week, 12,852 bbls. 


Prices at the close: soft winter patent, 


in jute, $7.90@8 bbl; No. 2 wheat, $1.70 


bu; millfeed, $32 ton. 
The entire state is in need of rain, the 
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amount of rainfall for the season being 
far short of a year ago, Wheat needs 
moisture badly. 

The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held about the 
middle of January, and suggestions as to 
the programme have been asked for by 
the secretary. 

Matters relating to car shortage and 
the pro embargo on foodstuffs have 
been submitted to all the members of the 
millers’ association, and they have been 
requested to get in touch with their con- 
gressman, and suggest remedies. 

J. M. Pearson. 





The First Clearing House 

The following interesting account of 
the origin of the modern clearing-house is 
taken from “The Clearing House,” a 
recent volume by Jerome Thralls, secre- 
tary of the clearing-house and national 
bank sections of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

In the early seventies of the seventeenth 
century, the banks of the City of London 
employed “walk clerks,”—or collectors, as 
they would be termed in this country,— 
whose duties were to go from bank to 
bank and collect the actual cash to cover 
checks, drafts and credits of a like nature 
that accumulated in the day’s business. 

Two of these boys, representing banks 
located in extreme opposite sections of 
the city, met in a downtown coffee-house, 
and while visiting and lunching together 
discovered that each held a like amount 
of checks and drafts against the other's 
bank. The thought of ‘trading these 
checks and drafts, and thereby saving 
themselves a trip half-way across the city, 
suggested itself to these young men. 

They not only traded, but agreed to 
meet in the same place on the following 
day for the same faye The news of 
what they were doing spread to other 
collectors, and within a very short while 
practically all the collectors of the cit) 
banks were meeting in the coffee-housc 
and making trades and paying cash to 
cover the differences. 

Some of the officers of the banks, on 
hearing what was going on, criticized the 
boys severely. Others saw merit in the 
idea, and it resulted in a conference at 
which it was agreed to hire a room in the 
downtown section, where the boys might 
meet each day to trade checks and drafts. 
Errors resulting from these trades neces- 
sitated the installation of a system of 
records, and to place a man in charge. 
From that developed the ‘London clear- 
ing-house. The idea came to America in 
1853, and spread in time to every city of 
size or commercial importance in this 
country. 





Use of Flag in Flour Brands 
As to the use of the American flag in 
advertising matter, trade-marks, etc., 
law went into effect Jan. 8, 1913, which 
provides: “No mark by which goods of 


‘owner of the mark may be distinguished 


from other goods of the same class shall 
be refused registration as a trade-mark 
on account of the nature of such mark, 
unless such mark— 

“Consists of or comprises the flag or 
coat of arms or other insignia of tlic 
United States or any simulation thereof, 
or of any state or municipality or of any 
foreign nation, or of any design or pic- 
ture that has been or may hereafter |e 
adopted by any fraternal society as its 
emblem, colors, flag, or banner adopted 
by any institution, organization, club, or 
society which was incorporated in any 
state in the United States prior to the 
date of the adoption and use by the ap- 
plicant.” 

This law is construed as making it un- 
lawful to use the flag, coat of arms, or 
any other insignia of the United Staies 
in connection with brands or trade-marks, 
or for other advertising purposes. 


The Quaker Oats Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 21% per cent on 
common stock, and 14% per cent on pre- 
ferred. 








A London cable says that an official 
order has been issued that wheat must not 
be used. in the place of barley for the 
making of beer. 


The tonnage records of the Great 
Lakes Transportation Co. for 1916 are 
highly favorable. 
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There is no essential change in the flour 
market, but the position is to some ex- 
tent clearer. While the government is 
strictly regulating imported wheat, flour 
importers may import as much flour as 
they like, but they have to make a weekly 
return to the government. This is to 
aliow the Commission on Wheat Supplies 
to make arrangements for freights. It is 
assumed that flour importers will be able 
to benefit by government regulated 
freights, and that business may presently 
revive. 

Che trouble today is the high cif. 
prices. The over-sea flour handler is at a 
disadvantage owing té there having been 
no advance in London-milled flour, nor is 
there likely to be while the mills can get 
such enormous prices for millfeed. No 
one can recall such prices as are now be- 
ing made for middlings and bran, and the 
advance continues from week to week. 
‘The phenomenal rates are due to the en- 
tire absence of foreign competition, and 
even more to the fact that country mill- 
ers, being short of wheat, cannot do their 
share toward supplying the market. Lon- 
don millers are asking 60s@61s 6d, de- 
livered, for their flours. Country mills, 
56@658s, ex-rail. 

There is little or no forward business 
in over-sea flour, though there have been 
little bursts of activity recently. Last 
week an insistent demand sprang up for 
over-sea spot flour, and prices further ad- 
vanced, but now the inquiry is not so 
much in evidence. 

\merican top spring wheat patents are 
quoted at 61@63s ex-store, and Minne- 
sota patents at 60s 6d@62s. American 
mill prices are hopelessly out of reach. 
American spring wheat clears are scarce 
and dear, fancy marks being held at 58s 
6d@59s, while first clears would come at 
56s 6d@57s 6d, all ex-store. Canadian 
clears of this description are quite as 
high as fancy’ Minnesotas, being worth 
58s 6d@59s ex-store, while a second qual- 
ity, which is dark, is held at 55s 6d@56s. 

Kansas patents on spot are very scarce. 
Good mir are worth 59@60s ex-store, 
and seconds 58@58s 6d. There are Kan- 
sas mill offers at about 60@6ls net, c.i.f., 
but not much business has passed. 

\lanitoba exports are worth 60@61s ex- 
store, while good patents are not obtain- 
able under 62s, Generally speaking, 
Canadian ¢.i.f. offers are a full shilling 
above our parity, but are easier than 
American offers for the same quality. 
For a good Canadian export, dispatched 
in September, 58s 6d ex+store was ac- 
cepted today. 

American low-grades are out of the 
market, prices being too high, 41s 6d net 
cif. having recently been wanted for the 
ordinary grade. 

The great scarcity of English country 
flour puts an edge on the demand for 
soft over-sea flour, and California winter 
patent is worth 57s 6d ex-store, which 
price also is readily paid in that position 
for Australians. At the end of last week 
59s _ex-store was actually realized by 
good Australian brands. Ontario soft 
Winters have also sold freely, but there 
Seem to be none now available. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is still rising, Aberdeen being 
held at 235 6d@24s and Midlothian at 
26s 64@27s 6d per 112 lbs. The advance 
is said to be due to bad weather in Scot- 





land having affected grain in the fields. 
American coarse, medium and fine vari- 
eties have all jumped to £23 15s ton. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed has advanced sharply, coarse 
middlings being held at £14 5s@£14 10s 
per ton, while medium bran is making the 
record figure of £11 15s@£12. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 

for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 

Nov. 3 Oct. 27 








United States (Atlantic ports) 4,334 6,998 
COMMER . roccccvcccsccecsesees 1,000 2,600 
TOPBM 2 ncciccccsccccsecscsese 20 eee 
Australia ..cccccccccccccecses 120 18,245 

Totals ..vccovccssssvccesecs 5,660 27,743 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 
Nov. 3 Oct. 6 Sept. 8 


Foreign wheat* ...... 92,225 657,442 657,649 
British wheatt ....... 2,251 2,093 3,299 
Foreign flourt ........ 21,713 24,119 22,701 
Foreign and British 
MOUFE cccccccsccsese 44,690 45,907 44,119 
*Qrs (480 lbs). fQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 


(280 Ibs). 
THE MONEY SITUATION 

There has been a fairly active demand 
for money this week at about 43,4@5 va 
cent, but on some days, when supplies 
were very plentiful, the short-loan rate 
has been down to 4. Today loans are ob- 
tainable at 414,@5 per cent over the night, 
and seven-day loans at 5. 

Very little business is passing in ordi- 
nary discount, although the tendency is 
somewhat weaker. Three months’ bank 
bills are offered at 5 9-1G@5%% per cent, 
four months’ at 5 9-16@55%, six months’ 
at 554@5 11-16, and trade bills at 54,@ 
6%. The bank rate remains at 6 per 
cent. 

The present price of consols is 561%. 
This week the 44%, per cent war loan has 
been considerably to the fore on account 
of a sharp rally, and has been freely 
dealt in. Transactions have taken place 
at 95%, @96144. 

WAR FLOUR 


Recently there has been a good deal of 
talk to the effect that the government, 
through the Royal Commission on Food- 
stuffs, was likely to bring in regulations 
forcing British millers to make a long 
percentage flour on similar lines to the 
system in vogue in France. Rumor had 
it that a standard grade of flour of about 
75 or 80 per cent would have to be made. 

In all probability the government is 
not contemplating any such move, and the 
rumors seemingly have been manufac- 
tured by members of the trade. The use 
of a flour of this grade would mean a 
smaller supply of mill offals, and as 
offals are at present exceedingly scarce 
and exorbitantly high in price, it is hard- 
ly possible that the government would 
adopt any measure that would make them 
higher and scarcer. 


WHEAT IMPORTS 


The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies has issued the following notice to 
the trade: 

“1, Wheat imported by the commission 
will be sold by the agents of the commis- 
sion in accordance with their usual trade 
=, either c.i.f. or on credit or de- 
ivered terms, to customers who have 
previously bought from them on such 
terms and in such quantities as may be 
required: by the buyer. 

“9. All c.i.f. sales will be at the prices 
fixed by the commission, but a brokerage 
of 3d per qr will be allowed where such 
sales are made through a recognized in- 
termediary whose business in the past has 
been that of a distributing merchant or 
broker. 

“3. Every miller buying on c.i.f. terms 
will pay the price fixed by the commission 








from time to time, and no brokerage or 
deduction may be allowed to millers. 

“4. No firm which receives a brokerage 
for acting as a distributing merchant or 
broker is permitted to by on his own 
account, or in the case of cif. sales to 
make a profit beyond the brokerage. 

“5. A firm acting as distributing mer- 
chant or broker is permitted to give 
credit or delivered terms, and to account 
to the commission on c.i.f. basis. The 
allowance of such terms will be at the 
risk and for account of the distributing 
merchant or broker, and the price must 
not exceed the equivalent of the c.i.f. 
price after allowing for the special facili- 
ties given and the risks incurred. 

“6. Attention is particularly directed to 
the fact that it is not open to a firm ap- 
pointed as an agent for the commission to 
act as distributing merchant or broker, 
and it is therefore necessary for each 
firm which has in the past been in the 
habit of doing business both as an im- 
porter and as a distributing merchant or 
broker to confine its operations for the 
present to acting either as an agent or as 
a distributing merchant or broker, as it 
may decide.” 


POTATOES DEAR 


Potatoes have recently been fetching 
record prices, and are now selling at £12 
@14 per long ton, whereas the usual 
price is £3@4. The wet weather during 
the last two months is the principal cause 
of this high price, as it has prevented 
farmers lifting their crops, and has also 
caused a good deal of disease in potatoes. 
In Ireland the situation is said to be 
critical, as there is a marked shortage in 
that country. 

Dealers are inclined to think that the 
present exorbitant prices will not continue 
for long, but will come down as soon as 
farmers are able to get their a to 
market. The price, however, will be high 
throughout the winter, so, relatively 
speaking, bread will continue, even at its 
present high price, to be the cheapest 
food available. 


BREAD AGAIN ADVANCES 


The price of bread was advanced an- 
other 44d this week, and the official price 
is now 10%,d per loaf of 4 lbs. Some 
shops are still selling at 10d, but only in 
districts where the bread is carried from 
the shops and the expense of delivering 
is Presce 4 With flour at 60s per sack of 
280 lbs, bakers are making a very small 
margin of profit. 

A deputation from the National Asso- 
ciation of Bakers recently held a confer- 
ence with the Royal Commission on Food- 
stuffs, and proved to the commission’s 
satisfaction that they were conducting 
their trade on very moderate profits and 
were entirely justified in charging the 
present price for bread. 

It is understood that in the United 
States, in spite of the fact that bakers in 
that country do not have to pay nearly 
as much for their flour, the prices ob- 
tained for bread are from 75@80 per 
cent higher than in London. 


OPTION TRADING PROHIBITED 


The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies has announced that trading in wheat 
options is undesirable, and that it is the 
intention of the commission to prohibit 
such trading should it continue. As a 
result of this order, it is not possible for 
any one to send cables buying or selling 
wheat options. ‘ 

LATE SEEDING 

Owing to there having been so much 
rain during September and October, 
farmers in the United Kingdom have not 
been able to seed as much wheat as usual, 
and unless the weather improves during 
November, which it shows no signs of 






doing at ‘present, the acreage sown to 
wheat will undoubtedly be considerably 
below the normal. In England it is pos- 
sible for farmers to plant wheat up to the 
first week in December. 


LIVERPOOL, NOV. 7 

The foreign ftour market is difficult to 
diagnose under existing conditions of con- 
trolled trading and the high level to which 
prices have been forced. Consumers, 
having bought enough to meet some weeks’ 
requirements at shillings below present 
range, are holding until their reserves 
are used up. Local millers have made no 
change in limits officially, bakers grade 
being still quoted at 55@56s, but very 
little new business has accrued since the 


“price was 52s 6d. 


Foreign flours are nominally about 2s 
per 280 lbs dearer, the minimum figure 
for American patents being 60s ex-quay, 
but the business passing is negligible. 
Sellers are fortified in their firmness by 
the prohibitive cost of replacing for 
shipment from any exporting country. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers have raised their de- 
mands of a week ago by 2@3s per 280 
Ibs, but in the absence of any desire on 
the part of importers to do business for 
shipments the following represent asking 
prices purely: Minnesota patents, from 
63s c.i.f. up; Canadian springs, from 60s; 
soft winters, from 60s; Kansans, from 
62s. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 1,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 26,000, against 89,000 the same week 
last year. Since Aug. 1 the total to the 
United Kingdom is 899,000 sacks. 

Low-grade flours on spot or nearly due 
to arrive have been in moderate request, 
and second bakers have smartly advanced, 
sales being effected up to 42s 6d ex-quay. 
For shipment, America still asks 41s 6d 
c.i.f., which is above buyers’ views. No 
sales are reported above 40s 6d in for- 
ward positions. 

Australian flours for shipment have 
advanced 2s 6d per 280 lbs, the lowest 
quotation being now 55s 6d, but the 
highest price so far paid is about 53s 6d 
cif. 


FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Very 
little business is passing in foreign flour, 
mills’ prices being above selling level. 
For springs and Kansas flours, 60@64s is 
asked. ‘The lowest offer received for 
winters was 58s, but even this is above 
buyers’ ideas. Low-grade flours are in 
very good demand at steadily advancing 
prices. Mills are generally asking 41s 6d_ 
c.i.f., but a line was .sold for November 
shipment from mill at 40s. 

Linseed cakes firm, with more inquiry 
for distant positions, £14 2s 6d being 
asked for December-January shipment, 
domestic seed. Cottonseed meal firm at 
late quotations. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 6 


Business has not been quite so active 
on the Scottish grain markets this week. 
Still, on the whole, a good trade has been 
put through. Transactions in flour have 
run to large daily quantities. For all 
American products, quotations have been 


* strong. 


Kansas firsts have sold freely in the 
Glasgow market at 59@60s, as against 56s 
a week ago, and seconds at 57@58s. 
Manitoba flour is quoted at 59@60s, 
American soft winters at 60s, and Aus- 
tralians at 56s@58s 6d, at which a good 
turnover is reported, but bakers are shy 
of committing themselves. A good sale 
has taken i in Canadian 90 per cents 
at 57s, and more could have been done if 
flour had been available. Home millers 
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are getting Is more on their output from 
imported wheat, viz., 58s. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


Another advance of 1%4d per 4-lb loaf 
is about to be made here, bringing it up to 
10d, though 1d per loaf extra woul 
required, in the opinion of bakers, to 
make ends meet. 


IMPORTS AND STOCKS 


The general imports into the Clyde 
during the week have been moderate. The 
landings included 5,818 qrs wheat, 16,581 
sacks flour, and 12,779 qrs maize, nearly 
all from the United States and Canada. 
The stock statement for October reflects 
a general shrinkage in reserves since the 
end of September. Wheat has decreased 
46,862 qrs, -the total in granaries and 
quays being 126,582 qrs. Flour has fallen 
to 66,560 sacks, and maize to 69,454 qrs. 
Compared with this date last year, the 
stock of wheat today is three times what 
it then was and the stock of flour double. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


In both these markets the week’s busi- 
ness has been of a satisfactory character. 
The Leith imillers’ price for oatmeal is 
now 62s per sack of 280 Ibs. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 6 


The most noticeable thing during the 
week has been increased offers from 
America, cables having come in more 
freely both from the United States and 
Canada. This must not be taken to mean 
that there has been any increased trading, 
as the prices coming through have only 
been the means of showing how utterly 
impossible it is to do business for ship- 
ment. There have been no offers of strong 
flours below 60s of any class, even the 
cheaper sorts of Kansas having been able 
to top this figure net, c.i-f. 

Irish-milled bakers flour is very scarce 
owing to a shortage of really good strong 
wheats, and this has caused a larger de- 
mand on English and Scotch strong 
flours, which have been coming to both 
Belfast and Dublin much more freely. 

Minneapolis flours have advanced to 
Gls on spot, with very little offering. 
Mills’ quotations are in the neighborhood 
of 63s net, c.i.f., either Belfast or Dublin, 
a price completely out of line. 

For common Kansas export patent 
grades mills’ prices this week were 60s 
6d net, cif. Belfast, and 61s Dublin, 
but business at these prices was impos- 
sible. There is very little offering on 
spot, but some of the finer grades are 
still to be had at 61s, ex-quay either port. 

Of Manitoba flours, possibly the best 
value offering during the week has been 
export patent grade, which could be ob- 
tained at 60s net, c.i.f. Belfast, and 61s 
Dublin, these prices being quoted for the 
very best class. It was impossible to do 
business, however, as consumers are not 
inclined to take the risk of delayed ship- 
ments. 

American soft winters are completely 
out of range, and there is nothing offer- 
ing on spot. For ordinary export grade, 
61s was quoted on passage. 

In sympathy with all other feeding- 
stuffs, rail offals are dearer. Some of 
the large, flaky white bran is £12 ton, 


while ordinary good white bran is £11, - 


small red £9 10s and medium red £10 
10s. Pollards show no change, but are 
firm at last week’s quotations of £12 5s 
@£12 10s, and white sharps are £13 10s. 
American maize cones are £16 10s on 
spot, passage or shipment, with a good 
demand. Stocks are light, and no pros- 
pect of further arrivals for some time to 
come. 





To Promote Trade in China 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
of China was organized with headquarters 
in Shanghai for the purpose of extending 
American trade in China.. It has now 
been in operation for more than a year, 
but it has been compelled to devote most 
of its energies to meeting conditions cre- 
ated by the war in Europe, and fighting 
to hold what trade this country already 
had instead of extending it. 

Accurate information must be obtained 
if the manufacturers of this country are 
to acquire a share in China’s trade. Every 
American firm of standing in China, as 
well as many individuals, are co-operating 
in the plans of the chamber to gather the 
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information that is needed. J. H. McMi- 

chael, president of the Chamber, and P. 

L. Bryant, its secretary, are inviting 

American firms doing business in China 

of join in its work as non-resident mem- 
rs. 


ELIMINATING SMALL MILLS 


Record Consumption Wheat in Northwest 
Last Year—Nearly 170 Millions Ground 
in Three States—Montana Gaining 


In its yearly computation, The North- 
western Miller finds that for the crop 
year ended Aug. 31, 1916, the mills of the 
three northwestern states ground nearly 
170 million bus of wheat. This is the 
greatest quantity of wheat ever consumed. 
The year 1912-13, with 159 millions, came 
nearest to equaling last year’s showing, 
and ‘1913-14 came next, with 156 millions. 

The condition chiefly contributing to 
these record figures was the record wheat 
crop. The mills had a large supply of 
raw material and, availin Csins ves of 
it, they operated as never before. Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and interior mills produced 
more flour than in any previous year. 
The South Dakota mills, while running 
very strongly per unit, made a quantity 
of flour somewhat smaller than in 1913- 
14, but the reduced total was due to a 
smaller number of mills being in opera- 
tion. 

A very notable feature of milling in 
the Northwest is the steady decrease in 
the number of mills. Through fires, fail- 
ures and dismantling, there is a continu- 
ous dropping out and lessening of the ac- 
tive plants. A concentration is going on, the 
weak — going out of business or be- 
ing taken over by strong milling organi- 
zations. Minneapolis alone has gained in 
units and operators in the last five years. 
This is attributable to the availability of 
its large stock of wheat at most all dates 
and to the fact that the name “Minne- 
apolis” gives any flour prestige and 
standing. 

These comments do not apply to Mon- 
tana. The wheat crop of that state is in- 
creasing as new soil is put under cultiva- 
tion, and likewise the number of flour 
mills is each year being added to. 

Illustrative of the decadence of the 
small mill at interior points in the North- 
west proper, only 336 were operated in 
1915-16, as against 509 in 1905-06, or a 
loss in 10 years of 173. Just for last 
year, 18 were retired. It’s a case of the 
supply of wheat giving out at certain 
points and of inability of the small mill 
to compete with the big one. 





COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


A comparative table as to the wheat . 


consumption in the two years in bus 
(000’s omitted) shows: 
1915-16 1914-15 = In- 








Mills in— bus bus crease 
Minneapolis ......... 91,994 72,820 19,174 
DIMER ccvccccsccsce 6,309 6,454 85 
Minnesota, interior .. 61,716 46,574 6,142 
North Dakota ....... 13,189 9,031 4,158 
South Dakota ....... 6,242 6,275 967 

Totals ..cccccccces 169,450 139,154 30,296 
Montana ........0555 6,533 4,743 1,790 

BDotals siccsccvcces 175,983 143,897 32,086 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 


The quantity of wheat ground (000’s 
omitted) and the number of mills: in- 
cluded in the report, covering two crop 
years ended Aug. 31, dre shown below: 





--—Ground—, 
1915-16 1914-15 Increase —No. mills— 
bus bus bus ‘'15-'16°14-'16 
Minn.. 150,019 124,848 25,171 238 253 
N. Dak. 13,189 9,031 4,158 59 58 
8. Dak. 6,242 6,275 967 67 71 
Totals 169,450 139,154 30,296 364 382 
Mont... 6,533 4,742 1,791 41 32 


32,087 405 414 





Totals 175,983 143,896 
COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


The grand totals for a series of years, 
covering all mills in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, are shown below: 


Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 

1905-6, 509 mills...... 138,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills...... 133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mills...... 120,057,995 26,679,554 
1908-9, 469 mills...... 122,590,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills...... 142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills...... 131,141,785 29,142,500 
1911-12, 425 mills...... 134,586,666 29,908,145 
1912-13, 413 mills...... 159,098,000 35,355,442 


1913-14, 406 mills......155,636,000 34,585,796 
1914-15, 382 mills......139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills...... 169,449,774 37,655,386 


Montana not included, 





MINNESOTA 
The mills reporting were: 

Ground, Output, 

us bbis 

42 mills under 100 bbis.. 924,176 205,372 
39 mills, 100-200 bbls... 2,131,972 473,771 
10 mills, 200-300 bbis... 810,103 180,023 
7 mills, 300-400 bbis... 1,959,864 436,525 
9 mills, 400-500 bbls... 2,781,517 618,115 
15 mills, 500-1,000 bbis..10,050,130 2,283,362 
15 mills over 1,000 bbis,.30,140,864 6,697,969 





137 mills reporting. .. . 48,798,626 10,844,187 
Mills not reporting and which had to 








be estimated, were: Ground, Output, 
us bbls 
43 mills under 100 bbis.. 946,280 210,284 
25 mills, 100-200 bbis... 1,366,648 303,699 
4 mills, 200-300 bbis... 324,041 72,009 
1 mill, 300-400 bbls... 279,980 62,218 
73 mills not reporting. 2,916,949 648,210 
Totals, 210 Minnesota 
a ee re 51,715,575 11,492,347 


tOutside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

In addition to the above, 8 Minnesota 
mills burned; 2 were dismantled and 33 
were idle all year. 

: NORTH DAKOTA 

The mills reporting were: 





Ground, Output, 

bus bbis 

13 mills under 100 bbls.. 330,045 73,343 
11 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 808,528 179,673 
10 mills, 200-500 bbis.... 1,708,675 379,705 
8 mills over 500 bbis... 8,895,315 1,976,737 
42 mills reporting..... 11,742,563 2,609,458 


Mills not reporting and which had to 





be estimated, were: Ground, Output, 
us bbls 

4 mills under 100 bbis... 101,552 22,567 
9 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 661,705 147,045 
4 mills, 400-500 bbis..... 683,470 151,882 
17 mills not reporting. 1,446,727 321,494 





Totals, 59 North Dakota 
MRIDID ccc ccecccccectvere 13,189,290 2,930,952 


In addition to the above, one North Da- 
kota mill burned and nine were idle all 


year. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


The mills reporting were: 





Ground, Output, 

bus bbls 

13 mills under 100 bbis.. 445,270 98,948 
19 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 1,431,334 318,074 
4 mills, 200-500 bbis.... 1,350,635 300,140 
3 mills over 600 bbis.... 1,382,484 307,218 
39 mills reporting..... 4,609,723 1,024,380 


Mills not reporting and which had to 








be estimated were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 
18 mills under 100 bbls.. 616,527 137,006 
9 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 678,000 150,666 
1 mill, 200-500 bbis.... 337,659 75,035 
28 mills not reporting. 1,632,186 362,707 
Totals, 67 South Dakota 
MINS .ceccccscscccceses 6,241,909 1,387,087 


In addition to the above 2 South Da- 
kota mills were dismantled, 1 burned and 
10 were idle all year. 

MONTANA MILLS 


The mills reporting were: 
Ground, Output, 
bbls 





us 
11 mills‘under 100 bbis.. 156,034 34,674 
5 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 400,733 89,052 
10 mills, 200-500 bbis.... 2,028,354 450,745 
3 mills over 600 bbis.... 2,017,941 448,431 
29 mills reporting..... 4,603,062 1,022,902 


Mills not reporting and which had to 








be estimated were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 

7 mills under 100 bbls... 99,294 22,065 
1 mill, 100-200 bbis..... 80,146 17,810 
2 mills, 200-500 bbis..... 405,670 90,149 
2 mills over 500 bbis..... 1,345,294 298,954 
12 mills not reporting. 1,930,404 428,978 
Totals, 41 Montana mills 6,533,466 1,451,880 


In addition to the above, three Montana 
mills were idle all year. 


Recapitulation 
CROP YEAR OF 1915-16 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
210 Minnesotat ....... 61,715,575 11,492,347 
59 North Dakota .... 13,189,290 2,930,952 
67 South Dakota .... 6,241,909 1,387,087 





336 Totals ......... 71,146,774 15,810,386 
25 Minneapolis ++ 91,994,000 20,443,000 








3 Duluth 6,309,000 1,402,000 
364 Totale .......5. 169,449,774 37,655,386 
41 Montana ......... 6,533,466 1,451,880 





405 Grand totals....175,983,240 39,107,266 
CROP YEAR OF 1914-15 








No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus *  Dbbis 
226 Minnesotaft ....... 46,573,536 10,349,674 
58 North Dakota .... 9,031,296 2,006,953 
71 South Dakota .... 6,275,321 1,172,292 
355 Totals .viccecre 60,880,153 13,528,919 
24 Minneapolis ...... 72,820,127 16,182,250 
8S. Duluth coccccecces 5,454,360 1,212,080 
382 BOB. socctcsic 139,154,640 30,923,249 
382 Montana ......... 4,742,495 1,053,887 





414 Grand totals....143,897,135 31,977,136 
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CROP YEAR OF 1913-14 





No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
247 Minnesotat ....... 49,928,584 11,095,240 
59 North Dakota .... 11,283,905 2,507,533 
74 South Dakota .. 6,370,219 1,415,604 
ate ——————— 
380 .  . BPE 67,582,708 15,018,377 
23 Minneapolis ...... 81,659,381 18,146,529 
 , SG. Savisacdea 6,394,005 1,420,890 
406 BOR  cecsiciss 155,636,094 34,585,796 
30 Montana ......... 4,577,347 1,017,189 





436 Grand totals....160,213,441 35,602,985 
CROP YEAR OF 1912-13 





No. Ground, Output 
mills bus bbis 
252 Minnesotat ....... 55,273,589 12,283,017 
62 North Dakota .... 11,408,435 2,535,208 
73 South Dakota ... 5,550,800 1,233,507 
387 BOON svacdkvecs 72,232,824 16,051,732 
23 Minneapolis ...... 82,034,720 18,230,160 
DP SP: week tasee'ns 4,830,975 1,073,650 
413 SD --Sésvicacd 159,098,519 35,355,442 
ae 4,776,568 1,061,459 





432 Grand totals....163,875,087 36,416,901 
CROP YEAR OF 1911-12 








No. Ground, Output 
mills bus bbis 
264 Minnesotat ....... 45,855,586 10,190,129 
60 North Dakota .... 9,758,996 2,168,666 
75 South Dakota .... 4,509,008 1,002,000 
399 SOCOM vccscecee 60,123,590 13,360,795 
23 Minneapolis ...... 70,686,338 15,708,075 
D BRE de ctecoves 3,776,738 839,275 
425 SOO osiccvciss 134,586,666 29,908,145 
25. TMROMUARR cic ccdcss 3,292,557 731,679 





440 Grand totals... .137,897,223 30,639,824 
CROP YEAR OF 1910-11 


No. Ground, Output, 

mills - bus bbls 

274 Minnesotat ....... 40,665,229 9,036,715 
71 North Dakota .... 10,698,351 2,377,409 


83 South Dakota .... 
428 -Totals.......... 56,473,592 12,549,568 
23 Minneapolis ..#... 71,159,071 15,813,127 

ORE i: geal 3,509,122 779,805 


454 Grand totals....131,141,785 29,142,500 
tOutside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

The large mill at La Crosse, Wis., as 
well. as others outside the states named, 
were not included in the statement, 
though they draw their wheat supply 
largely from Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


5,110,012 1,135,444 














Norway's Maritime Activity 


Norwegian enterprise in connection 
with the shipping industry is forcibly in- 
dicated in the sale of the American- 
Hawaiian steamships Honolulan and 
Georgian to Norwegian interests. The 
losses to Norway’s merchant marine, 
arising from the war, are greater than 
those experienced by any other neutral, 
and stand second to those only of Great 
Britain and France. 

Late figures indicate, however, that in 
spite of the destruction of some 200,000 
gross tons of Norwegian vessels, the ag- 
gregate tonnage now under the flag of 
Norway is greater than before the war. 

A feature that is worth considering in 
taking account of Norway’s gain is the 
fact that practically all additions to her 
merchant marine have been new ships, 
replacing old tonnage. Nofway is driving 
her own shipyards to the limit, and hav- 
ing taken up all possible spare capacity 
in the yards of neutral Europe, has 
ordered numerous vessels to be built here. 
No other foreign nation has taken ad- 
vantage to such extent of the shipbuilding 
boom in the United States. 

A glance at the ownership of tonnage 
building in this country for cargo-carry- 
ing purposes in the general trades will 
reveal that the Norwegians are over- 
whelmingly the mainstay of the American 
shipbuilding industry today. One yard 
took orders in September for six ships of 
5,000 tons each and four of 8,750 each. 
Another booked orders for three ships of 
5,000 tons each. Charles M. Schwab con- 
tracted to build a 3,600-ton ship, and the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Co. engaged to 
construct two vessels of 5,700 tons each. 
Of the total of 208,686 tons of ships con- 
tracted for in September in American 
yards, nearly one-half—95,000 tons—is to 
Norway’s credit. And Norway has a 
population of only 2,400,000, or less than 
half-that of the city of New York. 





Shipping Losses by War 


Unusual activity upon the part of Ger- 
man submarines during October brought 
the total number of ships of all classes 
and types destroyed by mines, torpedoes 
or other war causes during 27 months of 
hostilities to 1,820, with an aggregate gross 
tonnage of approximately 3,328,584 tons. 
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UNENFORCEABLE CONTRACTS 


Inequitable Agreements as to Amount of 
Damages Payable for Contract 
Breach Are Invalid 


One of the principal exceptions to the 
general rule of law that the courts will 
hold parties to contracts to their volun- 
tarily assumed obligations, in the absence 
of fraud or mistake, is that an agreement 
to pay a stated sum as damages for 
breach of a principal contract will not be 
enforced when the amount so agreed upon 
is manifestly in gross excess of the 
amount of damages actually sustained. 

An example of the application of this 
exceptional rule is afforded by the deci- 
sion of the Maryland Court of Appeals 
in the case of Mount Airy Milling & 
Grain Co. vs. Runkles. 

Defendant by a written agreement 
gave one Gorsuch an option to buy his 
flour mill, elevators, etc., and certain other 
properties all set out in detail, at a price 
of $12,500. Gorsuch exercised the option 
aud defendant gave him a certificate to 
that effect, agreeing to execute a deed 
for the property when Gorsuch should 
give collateral to secure the purchase 
money notes. 

In the original agreement there had 
been no mention of good-will, nor any 
restriction against defendant’s going into 
the same business again; but without ad- 
ditional consideration, the certificate recit- 
ed that defendant agreed not to go in the 
same business for five years, near the 
same place, under a penalty of $6,250. 
Within a few months of the expiration 
of the five years, defendant resumed 
business at the same place. 

In an action by plaintiff, as assignee 
of Gorsuch, to recover $6,250, as the 
agreed amount of damages, the Maryland 
Court of Appeals decided that plaintiff 
was limited to the recovery of actual 
damages, which were also denied because 
not properly demanded in the suit. 

Basing its opinion on the fact that de- 
fendant did not break the contract until 
the five-year period during which he had 
agreed not to re-engage in the milling 
and grain business had almost expired, 
the Court of Appeals said: 

“As just compensation for the injury 
done is the end which the law aims to 
reach, the intention of the parties at the 
time the contract was entered into is 
often, though not always, given weight; 
and while the language which they have 
used in the instrument, if they declare. 
that the damages shall be liquidated, is a 
circumstance that may have its influence; 
yet even then explicit words will some- 
times be disregarded, and the measure of 
damages will be restricted to such as the 
evidence shows have been actually sus- 
tained, if the entire agreement, and the 
peculiar circumstances of the subject- 
matter of the contract, indicate that the 
reason and justice of the case require this 
to be done... . 

“Where the agreement has been par- 
tially performed, it is the policy of the 
courts to regard the damages as a pen- 
alty, and allow the plaintiff to recover 
only such damages as he has actually sus- 
tained. Here the restriction expired Feb. 
15, 1911. Runkles [defendant] had a 
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right to prepare for the resumption of 
business at that, date by organizing the 
corporation as he did, and erecting and 
equipping his plant. 

“The first breach of this contract was 
in July, 1910, in buying shipping grain, 
when the contract was nine-tenths per- 
formed, and there was another breach in 
December, 1910, in commencing the 
manufacture of flour when but two 
months of the five years were unexpired. 
It would be unconscionable to ask, and 
unreasonable to declare, these to be liqui- 
dated damages in such a case of part per- 
formance.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Standardized Shipbuilding 

The building of vessels on the stand- 
ardized system is receiving considerable 
attention from English shipbuilders at 
the present time. p 

Referring to this matter the London 
Shipping World says that building ships 
to a uniform standard of “design and 
construction applies to merchant ship- 
building of the immediate past. Several 
of our shipyards standardized in cargo 
ship construction. 

“What is now being inaugurated, under 
the spur of the war and the urgent de- 
mand for carrying tonnage, is something 
on a very much larger scale than hitherto 
attempted. A saving of one-third in time 
of building and one-third in cost as com- 
pared with pre-war prices is claimed; 
while repairs, owing to duplication of 
parts, will be easily and quickly effected.” 

In this connection it is stated that 
Messrs. Harland & Wolf will soon lay 
down the keels of three vessels to be 
built on the standardized system and it is 
understood that these builders have re- 
ceived orders from different owners for 
about a dozen more. 

Certain German shipbuilders are also 
reported to have turned their attention to 
the construction of ships on the standard- 
ized system. ‘The preparation that is be- 
ing made in the English and other bel- 
ligerent shipyards for putting a great 
amount of tonnage into the ocean carry- 
ing trade after the war calls for the 
employment by American shipbuilders of 
whatever improved methods in the con- 
struction of ships may be necessary to 
insure at least equality in cost with that 
of foreign-built ships. 





To Hasten Car Repairs 

In a circular to the members of the 
American Railway Association, the exec- 
utive committee calls attention to the 
report of the committee on relations be- 
tween railroads, which estimates that at 
times approximately 10,000 cars are held 
on repair tracks throughout the -eountry, 
waiting for material to be supplied by 
their owners under the master car build- 
er’s rule. 

Says the report: 

“Certain railroads have found it to 
their advantage to repair cars without 
waiting for material to be supplied by 
the owners, even when such action in- 
volved the making of repairs for which 
the railroad making the repairs cannot 
bill against the owner, and where, under 
the master car builders’ rules, the owning 





Carrying Loaves from German Field Bakeries to the Storehouses 
Photograph from Paul Thompson, New York. 
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Men of a German Field Bakery at the Front 
Photograph from Paul Thompson, New York. 


railroad is entitled to bill against the re- 
pairing railroad for repairs. In such 
cases it has been ascertained that the ad- 
vantage of promptly putting the car into 
service more than offsets the expense en- 
tailed by this manner of making repairs.” 

The executive committee, in accordance 
with the suggestion of the committee on 
relations between railroads, recommends 
that the members of the association dur- 
ing the period of car shortage make 
minor repairs to foreign freightcars with- 
out waiting for the receipt of material 
from the owners of such cars. 





INSOLVENCY OF BUYERS 


Seller’s Obligation te Deliver—When Ship- 
ments May Be Stopped in Transit— 
Cash Secures Contract 


An eastern mill raises an interesting 
question as to the obligation of a seller to 
make deliveries under an existing con- 
tract, when the buyer is insolvent or has 
been declared a bankrupt. 

As announced in numerous court de- 
cisions, where a sale is made on credit, 
the seller is excused from delivery if the 
buyer has become insolvent. If, however, 
the buyer is ready to substitute cash for 
the credit, his insolvency does not excuse 
the seller. 

The Minnesota supreme court appears 
to have stated the general rules governing 
this point in the case of Crummey vs. 
Raudenbush. The gist of the decision is 
as follows: 

A seller on credit waives his lien on 
the goods sold to cover the purchase 
money, on an implied condition that the 
buyer will keep his credit good. Hence 
if, while the goods remain under the sell- 
er’s control, he discovers that the buyer is 
insolvent, he may retain them. 

The insolvency does not rescind the 
contract, nor afford ground for rescis- 
sion; it merely entitles the seller to de- 
mand cash payment. Nor does insolvency 
existing at the time of the making of the 
contract excuse refusal by the seller to 
deliver, if such insolvency was then known 
to him. The seller will, however, be pre- 
sumed to have had no such knowledge, 
unless the buyer expressly proves the con- 
trary. The seller’s rights in this regard 
are not affected by any part payment 
which may have been made by the buyer. 

“Insolvency,” within the meaning of 
these rules, is a general inability to pay 
one’s debts; no formal adjudication of 
insolvency is required. 

Other court decisions establish the prop- 
ositions that, when a sale has once been 
executed by delivery to the buyer, the 
seller cannot rescind the transaction and 
recover possession of the goods, unless 
he can show that the buyer was not only 
insolvent when the contract was made, 
but entertained a fraudulent intent to 
acquire the good without paying for 
them. 

But, even when there is no fraud on 
the buyer’s part, the seller’s discovery of 
the buyer’s insolvency while the goods are 
in transit to the buyer, entitles the seller 
to reclaim possession of the goods and 
hold them as security for the amount due 
him. To exercise this right, however, the 


seller must not have known of the in- 
solvency when the goods were shipped, 
and they must remain in the hands of the 
carrier, undelivered to the buyer. 

The right of stoppage in transit cannot 
be asserted as against a third person to 
whom the bill of lading has been trans- 
ferred for value and in good faith. The 
transit is not terminated, within these 
rules, by mere arrival of the freight at its 
destination, until the carrier has parted 
with possession; so long as the goods re- 
main on board car, in the carrier’s ware- 
house, or on the carrier’s wharf, the seller 
may exercise his right of stoppage in 
transit. 

On intervening bankruptcy of the 
buyer, his trustee in bankruptcy succeeds 
to all the rights of the buyer, but the 
trustee can enforce no obligation against 
the seller concerning delivery under a 
contract of sale that could not have been 
enforced by the buyer himself. 


A. L. H. Street. 





Combining for Trade 


The Krupps have purchased an interest 
in the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co., and British newspapers say of it that 
no more important after-the-war infor- 
mation has come out of Germany. It ap- 
pears that one of the Krupp firm’s prin- 
cipal directors is about to join the Bre- 
men company’s board as the Krupp rep- 
resentative. Hitherto, the only relation- 
ship between the two concerns was the 
joint ownership of a coal mine. 

The move must be interpreted as part 
of an extensive movement taking shape in 
Germany for trade after the war. There 
is ample evidence that the linking-up of 
banking, steel, iron, coal and shipping in- 
terests is being effected with a view to 
aggressive trade action in the after-war 
era. No doubt the arrangement has the 
sanction, and perhaps is due in part to 
the initiative, of the imperial government. 

Something analogous to this combina- 
tion is seen in the United States in a few 
instances, chiefly, perhaps, in Bethlehem 
Steel, which has widened its scope and. 
power by entering the ship-building field. 
But we can expect no such combination 
as that of Germany’s in this country. 
What we must hope for is the passage, 
at the coming session of Congress, of the 
bill to allow combinations in export trade. 

—Financial America, 





Corn Products Dividends 


An official of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. has stated that it was “fair to 
assume that some of the back dividends 
would be wiped out” at the December 
meeting of the board of directors. This 


: officer added that the 18 per cent accu- 


mulated dividends on the preferred stock 
would be paid off as rapidly as possible. 

The Corn Products company, this officer 
said, would earn close to $5,000,000, and 
the present rate of earnings is more than 
sufficient to pay 7 per cent dividends 
yearly. 

The attorneys of the company are now 
working on the appeal, and until this is 
perfected (within 120 days) no official 
will hereafter be quoted for publication. 
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SAVING THE LITTLE 
FRENCH FARM 


(Continued from page 664.) 

two hours at an additional two cents per 
hour. They receive four cents daily for 
the care of their clothes, and four cents 
pocket money. Employers frequently 
add to this another four cents for an 
extra good day’s work, also a little beer 
or a quarter of a bottle of wine. For 
work done badly or disagreeably, their 
pocket money may be docked. But in 
spite of its cheapness, little advantage is 
being taken of this supply of labor for 
the needs of agriculture, so the prisoner 
of war cannot be considered as a factor 
in saving the little French farm. ; 

In the final summing up of this gigantic 
problem of keeping the soil alive, both the 





French people and the government are- 


convinced that the only possible and 
practical solution, one toward which the 
nation has been slowly driven by progres- 
sive necessity, is to weld the defense of 
nation and the defense of the soil into 
one common cause. To stop the farming 
wastage, France has in consequence in- 
augurated, and at last got into working 
order, a system of military agriculture 
unique in the checkered history of war- 
fare. 
ENTER THE “PERMISSION NAIRE” 


This world-war has caused many inno- 
vations, but none so remarkable as the 
French soldier-farmer or “permission- 
naire.” In the French war-farming 
dilemma the classic story of Cincinnatus 
leaving the plow at his country’s call to 
arms has been reversed. It is from the 
trench and the cannon back to the plow 
that the French soldier is now being called 
by his country, to fill a réle no other 
warrior was ever called upon to “double” 
before—to fight and farm at the same 
time, to shuttle back and forth between 
furrow and trench, working the farm in 
the lulls of the battle, his duty being to 
harvest laurels with one hand and the 
even more useful crop with the other. 

It was the soldiers themselves who 
started the new war-farming unconscious- 
ly. When the first permissions were given 
last year for the soldiers at the front to 
make a six-day visit home, expenses paid, 
it was noticed that, mstead of sitting 
around the cafés and recounting their 
martial exploits to an admiring audience, 
the first thing that most of them did, 
after kissing their~- family and saying 
“bonjour” to the neighbors, was to reach 
for the hoe and begin digging in the home 
field or garden. 

This same craving for making things 
grow manifested its spirit even in the 
war zone. In the intervals between bom- 
bardments the soldiers amused themselves 
by raising neat little crops on the edges 
of their trenches, while around their en- 
campments sprang up succulent vegetable 
gardens. Those on the waiting list were 
constantly begging leave of the com- 
manders so as to give a helping hand to 
those farmers who persisted in coura- 
geously cultivating their fields up to the 
very battle line. 

Officers and soldiers alike would steal 
out at night to a shell-spattered field 
where, disguising the plow horses under 
army blankets, and sticking up scare- 
crows to draw the enemy’s fire, they would 
furrow some farmer’s field for him before 
morning. There is not one of the many 
bomb-sown farms in the rear of the battle 
line that has not profited from the help 
of the volunteer military farm hand. 

But it was due to the initiative of the 
farm people themselves that the military 
“permissionnaire” farm hand became a 
practical asset to the national agriculture. 
The French peasant farmers looked from 
the weeds smothering their grain and the 
hay rotting in the fields to the big en- 
campments in their neighborhoods full of 
reserve troops with nothing to do but to 
await their turn to be called up to fight. 
They dislike nothing so much as to see 
things going to waste, so a batch of them 
went one day to the local authorities of 
their little commune with the common- 
sense proposition that these reserve troops 
be loaned out to work on the farms of the 
neighborhood until they were needed at 
the front. 


A PLAN WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


The scheme was passed up higher, and 
thought well of by the agricultural in- 
terests, who then brought all of their in- 
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‘fluence to bear on the military command- 
ers to lend out their troops, placed all 
about the country in base depots, to the 
farmers. Being without military prece- 
dent, the opposition to the plan at army 
headquarters was enormous. It developed 
in a tug-of-war between the ministry of 
war and the ministry of agriculture, but 
the agricultural blood of the French won 


out. 

Cautiously, beginning the middle of 
last year, when the fighting had sim- 
mered down, a few batches of farm “per- 
missionnaires” were let out on the leach 
to help gather in the harvests. So it was 
that the farming “permes,” as they nick- 
name themselves, in the sky-blue army 
uniform instead of the blue working 
blouse, became a striking feature in the 
rural landscape. 

Thus was the fighting-farming machine 
put into operation on trial. It worked, 
too, to the surprise of most people, but 
for many months only spasmodically. It 
was continually getting out of gear, 
missed fire at critical cultivating seasons, 
and stopped altogether in some regions, 
as might be expected of such an icono- 
clastic experiment in dovetailing the arts 
of war with the arts of peace. 

It was not until Monsieur Méline, the 
French farmer’s staunchest political ally, 
came in with the new cabinet last autumn 
and began a vigorous reconstruction of 
the agricultural situation, that the organi- 
zation of the agricultural army of France 
was begun in earnest. The “15-day farm 
permissionnaire class” was formally called 
into being and placed on a more efficient 
footing. Also the recruiting of farm 
“permes” was gradually extended from 
class to class of the mobilized army, until 
last spring saw the entire agricultural 
strength of the French army enrolled in 
that remarkable hybrid military class— 
the soldier-farmer. 

The “15-day farm _permissionnaire” 
contingent comprises landed proprietors 
working their estates, owners of farms, 
metayers (cultivators who rent land and 
work it with the owner on shares), man- 
agers of farms, farm hands of all grades, 
farm servants, vineyard workers and ex- 
pert makers of wines, market gardeners, 
nurserymen and planters of tobacco—a 
government monopoly. Also all those en- 
gaged in contributory farming businesses, 
such as blacksmiths, wagon manufactur- 
ers, repairers of farm machinery and 
similar trades. 

“Permes” are of two classes, the 
“perme” who is either owner, exploiter or 
renter of landed property and applies for 
his permission, when needful, and the 
“perme” by trade a farm laborer, who 
volunteers his services and holds himself 
in readiness to be hired for the period of 
his leave by those in need of his help. In 
both cases the permission to be absent 
from the regiment on farming duties is 
granted for periods of 15 days only. Two 
consecutive permissions are accorded only 
under exceptional circumstances. 

Volunteer soldier farm hands have as 
a rule been formed into groups of vary- 
ing numbers under a chief, and often a 
subchief as well. There are also what are 
called flying gangs, to be hired out locally 
by the day or half-day. The farmer hir- 
ing soldier farm hands must promise to 
treat them well. He lodges and feeds 

them, pays their transportation and gives 
them a wage of about 35 cents a day, 
which, however, is less than a great many 
of them earn in normal times, and this 
has created a good deal of disaffection 
among the farming volunteers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFUSION 

Naturally, such a system of intermit- 
tent farming under these extraordinary 
conditions is perforated with flaws. The 
chief factors mitigating against success 
have been the cross-currents caused by 
contradictory civil and military orders, 
and delays. As the farming “permis- 
sionnaires” increased in numbers, and the 
organization became unwieldy, the central 
office at Paris was obliged to delegate the 
authority of distributing the military 
farm hands among the 83 departments 
into which France is governmentally ap- 
portioned, each department to requisition 
from the army, and see to the —s of 
its own contingent of farm workers. 

Here is where that weakness of French 
bureaucracy, the making out of an inter- 
minable succession of legal papers of 
doubtful utility satirized as “paperas- 
serie,” which is French for red tape, 
snares the little farm in its coils. The 


complications of war-f have so 
— this already over-exuberant 
growth of official “paperasserie” as to 
seriously hamper its administrative func- 
tions. The process of = an ap- 
plication for military farm laborers gives 
a new point to that standing French 
joke, “When in doubt, fill in a form.” 

The farmer applies for the “permes” 
he needs to the mayor of his town or 
hamlet, who in turn transmits the request 
to the prefecture, the administrative 
headquarters in the capital city of that 
department. Here it through man 
stages of “paperasserie” which finally 
places the application before a commis- 
sion, whose functions are both consulting 
and executive, consisting of the —* 
the governor of the department, the com- 
manding officer of the troops stationed in 
the department, and the head of the agri- 
cultural syndicate of the department, 
who is also a member of the National 
Agricultural Association at Paris. If this 
departmental commission gets out of its 
depths it can refer the matter to the cen- 
tral committee at Paris. 

For every new shift another set of 
papers are filled in, and these blow back 
and forth between civil and military 
authorities until, not infrequently, they 
become but dead leaves driven before the 
winds of indecision, and the farmer who 
wanted hands for his harvest gets them 
only when it is time to plant again, or 
not at all. He may have asked for ex- 
pert vine dressers and got instead dig- 
gers of beet root, or demanded a skilled 
farm machinist and been saddled with no 
one more intelligent than a plowboy. 


TOO MANY PAPERS 


“Permes” of all grades are victims of 
“paperasserie.” Before any farm _ per- 
missionnaire is granted leave he must get 
an attested certificate from the mayor of 
his home community to the effect that he 
is a bona-fide farmer or farm laborer, 
and is not trying to get off on a “joy per- 
mission.” This affidavit of his agricul- 
tural standing must be signed by his 
commanding officer. It must be again 
signed and attested by the mayor when he 
reaches his destination, before he can 
begin work, and then, if the enemy should 
take a notion to begin a bombardment at 
some new point along the fighting front, 
he is liable to be recalled to his regiment 
without a moment’s warning, and, in the 
case of a farm hand, with no indemnity to 
the farmer for any expense he may have 
been put to. 

Such are the fortunes of war-time 
farming. But that a militarized system 
of cultivation, even of this chaotic type, 
has been made possible during this mighty 
conflict is a modern miracle. Four hun- 
dred and forty thousand farming permis- 
sions have been granted in all, but a far 
greater proportion will have to be regis- 
tered if the little French farm is to be 
really saved. 





London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London on the 
steamships named, between Oct. 24 and 

Nov. 7, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 


From Philadelphia per ss. Minnesota— 


Bemis. csssase 500 Strongheart .... 6500 
Paragon ....... 499 Redwing ...... 500 

From New York per ss. Minnehaha— 
First Pref. ..... 1,000 Union Jack .... 1,308 
Cons, Ceres .... 1,000 Golden Supers... 500 
Lanesboro ..... 500 Sphinx ........ 500 
Imperator ..... 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Milwaukee— 
GolSem CYOME 6 cisccrevesesoedecciesccs 2,000 

From New York per ss. Pannomia— 
Orlando ........ 400 Reform ....... 678 
Diame .cccscoss 289 

From New York per ss. Allania— 
BBIME wccccsis «i Wear 3,500 
Colonial ....... 1,500 Noxall ........ 2,500 
Manota Patent... 500 King’s Quality... 1,998 
Pride of Canada 500 Jupiter ........ 500 
Benefactor ....1,000 Hearts of Oak.. 499 
Gold Belt ...... 2,000 WNiblo ......c005 499 
Quarterns ..... 999 

From Newport per ss. Messina— 
Crown Patent... 2,500 Safeguard ..... 2,000 
_., MER OTe eee 2,000 Sceptre :....... 500 
Golden Rod .... 600 Panola ........ 2,500 
Starosta ....... 994 

From Philadelphia per ss. Crown Point— 
Jupiter ........ 500 Woodstock .... 600 
Sphinx ........ 2,500 Arlington ...... 600 
Zenith ........4. 1,000 





The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. November 
earnings are estimated at $400,000, a 
new record. This is at the rate of about 
$30 a share annually on the common, 
after deducting 6 per cent for the pre- 
ferred. Only 114% per cent back divi- 
dends are due on the latter. 
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Coopers’ Chips 

In a town where there are man 
ers, bowling at the club alleys has c 
a popular exercise with a certain for. 
Sometimes, one gentleman or another is 
moved to place bets on his own prowess. 

On an occasion a few weeks ago, an 
innocent bet of one necktie against an- 
other was made, won and, of course, lost. 
The loser, being sporting, stood his shirt 
against the lost tie, and, that being also 
lost, gambled his shoes against the shirt 
and tie; in turn thereafter went various 
other articles of apparel, all of which the 
winner collected in turn as he won them. 
Finally, when the last and most necessary 
garment had been lost and immediate de- 
livery demanded, the unfortunate miller 
begged an extension of shipping period 
until he could go to the telephone. 

This is the conversation that was over- 
heard: : 

“This you Ed? Well, this is Mr. Brock- 


mill- 





er. Ed, listen carefully. Tell Swanson 
to go out to the warehouse and pick out a 
nice barrel and bring it over to the club. 
—Yes, right away.—No, it doesn’t matter 
about the head, but I want it right away. 
—Yes, over at the club.—No, I want to 
take it home with me tonight. I'll take it 
home myself.—No, deliver it here right 
away.—Lither flat or round hoops. But, 
Ed, listen, I need it. Tell him to get 
another wagon.—Yes, I'll be here until 
after dark and will then go straight home. 
—No, I don’t care about any wires that 
have come, but send the barrel. And, 
Ed, listen here, get a new barrel, and tell 
Swanson to see that there are no nails in 
it. A’right, go’bye.” 
Heimer. 
* * 
“Big Gun” Not Wanted in Java 

How an American salesman with 1 
German name, selling flour with a contra- 
band brand in the Dutch East Indies. 
landed in a British jail at Singapore 
under suspicion of being a German ageni, 
was related by Paul T. Carroll, who re- 





turned recently from a six months’ tour 
of the Orient. 

“In Java I met Chester Fritz, a sales- 
man for a flour mill, who was selling 4 
brand known as ‘Big Gun,’ with a pic- 
ture of a huge cannon on each sack to 
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attract the native eye,” he said. “Fritz 
booked an order for 1,000 sacks at Bata- 
via. When he got to Singapore he cabled 
his firm as follows: ‘Ship 1,000 Big Guns 
to Batavia.’ 

“Fritz was arrested by the British 
about 10 seconds after filing that cable, 
and was put in jail on suspicion of being 
a German agent. 

“After two days of arguing and pro- 
testing, he persuaded the authorities to 
give him a chance to prove his innocence, 
which he did by finding a merchant who 
had some of the flour in stock. Fritz was 
released, but he changed his cable to read 
plain ‘sacks of flour’ instead of ‘Big 
Guns,’ ” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Signing Mill Notes 

That a mill official, in signing a note 
for his corporation, should o careful to 
add to his signature his official title, when 
he does not intend to bind himself per- 
sonally, is a warning to be taken from a 
suit recently brought in Kansas City 
against a Miss Truskett on a note given 
by the Truskett Milling Co., and signed 
by her. It seems that Miss Truskett was 
secretary of the company, but that she 
onitted to add the word “Secretary” 
after her signature, and now the holder 
of the note has sued to hold her per- 
sonally. 

The courts have frequently been called 
upon to determine questions of personal 
liability in cases of this kind, and the 
appellate court decisions on the subject 
appear to establish the following rules 
of law: 

When the note, read in its entirety, 
shows on its face that the official intended 
to sign in a representative capacity only, 
there is no personal liability, although 
there was no signature in an official ca- 
pacity. On the other hand, when the 
whole note fairly shows an intention to 
bind the signer in his individual capacity, 
his personal liability will not be released 
by the fact that he may have added his 
official. title to the signature. In such 
case the designation of his office will be 
treated as surplusage, 

As between the original parties to a 
note, @ personal signature could be shown 
by extraneous evidence to have been 
mutually intended as a_ representative 
signature only. But, no doubt, this proof 
would not be permitted in a suit brought 
by a bona fide purchaser of the note i 
fore maturity, when the tenor of the note 
indicates personal liability. 

The safest way to avoid controversies 
of this kind is to have the note read: “The 
X. Milling Company promises to pay,” 
etc; and to have it signed “The X. Mill- 
ing Company, by John Doe, Secretary,” 
or in a similar manner if executed by 
another officer of the company. 

A. L. H. Srrzer. 








‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

‘opy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
‘ash should accompany all orders. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED . 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 600 
bbls; married; age 34; wide experience, 
wheat and systems; can produce results; 
handy with tools; first-class references. 
Address 365, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man who has worked in sales depart- 
ment of mills in Northwest desires posi- 
tion; well recommended; can build up and 
hold trade. Address R. W. Townsend, 
White Lake, 8S. D. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL, 600 BBLS 
or over, where employment will be steady, 
by reliable miller with 18 years’ milling 
experience; can come at once; state sal- 
ary paid. Address 392, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MARRIED MAN, 27 YEARS OLD, AS 
traffic manager and stenographer in a 
western country mill; have had seven 
years’ experience; can keep books; best of 
references. Address 378, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN WOULD LIKE POSITION AS 
miller in flour mill up to 250 bbis; nine 
years’ experience as miller; hard wheat; 
guarantee best quality and yield; can fur- 
nish references. Address 871, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


100 TO 500-BBL 
experience 














AS HEAD MILLER IN 
mill by man with 18 years’ 


grinding hard and soft wheat; position 
must be steady; references furnished; 
state salary paid. Address 393, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED GENERAL MILL AND 
sales-manager seeks position with spring 
wheat mill owner wishing to divide or 
unload responsibility on trustworthy and 
qualified man; best of references, Address 
390, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-GRADE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
14 years’ experience; I want good respon- 
sible position with honest, energetic mill, 
which desires man of strong executive 
and selling ability; Pennsylvania territory 
preferred. Address 356, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


ATTENTION, MILLERS—TWO FLOUR 
salesmen, one 17 years agency manager, 
other 18 years travelling New York ter- 
ritory, seek spring wheat mill account, 
commission; over 100,000 bbls yearly sales; 
references. Box 375, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT DESIRES POSI- 
tion with live milling or grain concern 
where ability and established reputation 
are a requisite; experienced in buying and 
selling and have had the management of a 

















line of elevators. Address 391, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS FLOUR SALESMAN — HAVE HAD 
technical course in chemistry, experi- 


mental milling and experimental baking; 
experience in commercial bakery; also 
sales experience; fully qualified; open for 
offers to take effect Jan. 1. Address 384, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED — EXPERIENCED, 
energetic young man with Al references 
wishes to make connection with good hard 
wheat or western flour mill as local rep- 
resentative in Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Arkansas, selling to jobbing tradé; salary 
or commission. Address “K,” P. O. Box 
449, Memphis, Tenn. 





YOUNG MAN WITH BROAD KNOWLEDGE 
of milling and special facility in sales- 
management, office-management, advertis- 
ing and correspondence wants opening af- 
fording scope for initiative, energy and 
good judgment; excellent credentials. Ad- 
dress 264, care Northwestern Miller, Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





CHEMIST AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 


university graduate, several years’ experi- 
ence in flour mills in Europe, well ac- 
quainted with German and English sys- 
tems of milling, was superintendent of a 
large flour mill and linseed oil mill in 
Belgium, desires position as chemist in a 
flour mill in this country or any foreign 
country. E. Lammens, 236 West Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 








BROKER IN NEW ENGLAND WANTED 
by an aggressive, successful spring wheat 
mill to sell 60,000 to 75,000 bbis year; 
most loyal and effective support to right 
party; good and uniform flour. Give par- 
tiiulars as to trade and references. Ad- 
dress on care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALESMEN WANT- 
ed—one for Wisconsin and Illinois, one 
for Indiana and Ohio, one for Pennsyl- 
Vania, one for New York state, one for 
New England states, by large northwest- 
ern milling company, millers of fancy 
hard wheat flour; prefer men having ex- 
perience im above territory; excellent op- 
portunity for men who can deliver the 
goods, Address 386, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








AN OLD-ESTABLISHED’ FLOUR AND 
cereal business in Twin Cities, growing 
fast, wants practical miller for part in- 
terest to invest $8,000 to $10,000 to extend 
equipment and take care present new or- 
ders offering. Address 382, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





75-BBL FLOUR, 30-BBL RYE, THREE TO 


four ton per hour feed mill. Want party 
who understands milling and managing 
mill to put in some money for operating; 
will give some stock to right party; three 
lines railroad. Address 383 A, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—A 175-BBL FLOUR MILL, 
with electric light and power plant, all 
lights and wire in town included; light 
pays for all expenses; a snap for $16,000. 
Address 388, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—A 175-BBL STEAM FLOUR 
mill and 30,000-bu elevator, located best 
wheat section central Missouri; 20 years 
established business; part terms, if neces- 
sary. Address 377, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEBRASKA MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE 
—The property of the Wahoo Mill Co., 
consisting of 200-bbl mill and 20,000-bu 
elevator, large flour house, steam power 
plant with Corliss engine, will be sold at 
Wahoo, Neb., on Tuesday, Dec. 19, 1916, 
at 2 o’clock p. m., to the highest bidder. 
This property is complete and in running 
order, is located on one-half block of 
deeded land, and on siding of C., B. & Q. 
R. R., with switch to C. & N. W. Ry. No 
incumbrance. Wahoo is the county seat 
of Saunders County, a town of 2,600 
population, located in the finest wheat belt 
of eastern Nebraska. Further information 
gladly furnished. Ed. Lehmkuhl, trustee, 














Wahoo, Neb. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE — ONE CROSS-COMPOUND 


condensing Corliss engine, about 250 h-p, 
two horizontal return tube boilers, 60 in. 
by 18 ft., with fittings. Address 354, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MODERN FLOUR MILL AT 
Baker, Mont., of not less than 200 bbls; 
excellent wheat, and natural gas for fuel, 
one well in the city limits flowing 3,000,000 
cu ft daily. Baker Chamber of Commerce, 
Baker, Mont. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE MODERN FLOUR 
blending plant with lease of building, lo- 
cated on the Chicago Junction railway, 
with best switching facilities in Chicago; 
capacity for blending 500 to 600 bbis in 
10 hours; room to store 10,000 bbis of 
flour; all in first-class working order; will 
be vacated soon for larger quarters. Ad- 
dress 389, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





FOR SALE OR TRADE 
Up-to-date 250 barrel Steam Roller Flour- 
ing Mill, Brick Buildings, located in South- 
ern. Minnesota, with established trade on 
Mill Brands, enjoying transit privileges on 
Wheat and Products. Reason for selling, 
owner wants to retire from active business. 
Address 381, Care Northwestern Miller. 








We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital, - - 
Surplus, - - 


$4,000,000 
$2,000,000 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 


Twin City Machine Co. 
GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











A. W. Estabrook 


Scientifically Exact 
Laboratory Reports— 


The dependable accuracy of our wheat, flour and baking 
tests is attesfed by the many large mills which use us to 
check their own laboratory work. 

There is no guessing about an ESTABROOK report ,—it 
tells you what the wheat or flour is and shows with ex- 
actitude its baking worth. 


You can’t mill without 
laboratory service. 


The Estabrook Laboratory 


Kansas City, Mo. 








For Hand 


H. 








ling Grai 
There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on ‘hand. 


W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New ba Ay Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 


urch St. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator 


eads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No othets will knowingly be advertised by it. 


RobinHood Mills Wd. 


MAKERS OF 


High Grade ‘Western Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 


HIGHEST QUALITY ROLLED OATS 

















MILLS AT 


MOOSE JAW, SASK. CALGARY, ALTA. 





MONTREAL OFFICE, BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





Daily Capacity : 4,000 Barrels Flour, 2,000 Cases Cereals Cable Address: “ Fasean” 














W. C. OMAND “fivor:Aerenant’ Flour and Millfeed ¢oxsienmonts 


Royal Bank Building, TORONTO, ONTARIO Send samples and quotations. 








BAGS 


Jute and Cotton 







Tents, Awnings 
Contractors’ and 
Lumbermen’s supplies 


Sonar Wo ois biniterty 

Montreal—Ottawa—T oronto— Winnipeg 7 . : : . 

W. A. James, Agent, Vancouver Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. tetetbahae ” Menitobe Grains to 
WINNIPEG, MAN. TORONTO, ONT. Millers and Grain Dealers 


ge 
AKE OF OOD. 
MILLING COLIMITED | 


Makers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
on SF- 7 > a5 


Not Bleached Not Blended 


CABLE mvOnSs 3S :- HASTINGS, MONTREAL 







































MILLS AT KEEWATIN, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
MEDICINE HAT. 
OFFICES:-MONTREAL & WINNIPE CANADA CAPACITY:- [37 00 BARRELS DAILY 


[03 RECEIVING EVATORS:- SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA, CAPACIT 3,425,000 BUSHELS 
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